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2.50 per year. 
Weekly. { 33.00. Copies, 6 Cents. 


WENTWORTH’S 
New Arithmetics 


Wentworth’s Elementary Arithmetic 


Cloth. 216 pages. For introduction, 30 cents. 


Wentworth’s Practical Arithmetic 


Half leather. 344 pages. For introduction,65 cents. 
Just Ready. 


Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic 


Half leather. 400 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


This new series by the well-known author of Wentworth’s 
mathematical text-books embodies the newest ideas and the 
latest methods in the study of Arithmetic. It is at once pro- 
gressive, complete and stimulating. 

Wentworth’s Arithmetics are characterized by the closest 
adaptation to the needs of the pupil and the requirements of 
class-room study. They economize time and mental energy, 
while they secure the most distinct and lasting impressions. 


Special descriptive circulars mailed free on application. 
We cordially invite your correspondence. 


GINN & COPPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. DALLAS. 


| 
Supplementary ° Reading: +: 
18 single Numbers. 18 Double Numbers. | + STANDARD , 


20 Amer, and Eng. Authors represented. 


Prices.—Single: 12%c. paper, 20c. cloth. Double: l I | E RA | [ J RE 
20c. paper, 30c. cloth. Several Nos. in preparation. 


THREE NUMBERS by Epwarp R. 

SHAW, Ph.D., New York University : * SERIES a 
ROBINSON CRUSOE (single). 
TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST (double). 


BLACK BEAUTY (double). ANNA SBEWELL, CONDENSATION NECESSARY. 


ew e Kno objection oO the con- 
KINGSLEY (double). (June number.) densation of masterpieces of fiction. Ordinarily, the |® 
process is akin to that of condensing a sunrise, or of 

Seven Numbers, yuk eee by ee Bowens condensing a mourtain. Yet there are conditions 
Jr lalle), of Union Col- under which condensation is indispensable. Moreover, 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y.; viz. : — the multiplicity of good books makes it necessary 
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Pilgrim s Progress. Abridged for Young Readers.§ this case, it is better that the work should be done by 
(Single. ) fe P racticed hands. In these booksthe work has been 
Enoch Arden and Other Poems (single). judiciously done. As a result we havea series of 
Evangeline (single). Maps. . books admirably adapted for school use, and which 
Lady of the Lake (double). Complete. will be heartily welcomed by many adult readers.” 
Sketch Book (8 Selections). (Single.) : 
** Knickerbocker Stories (single). 
Poems of Knightly Adventure "’ — includ ng 


SUCCESS ATTAINED. 
“Visio 33 pm GEORGE WINCH, Principal of Varney School, 
Vision of Sir Launfal (double). Manchester, N. H.: 4 The Standard Literature 
Series has been in my school from the first My 
pupils wait anxiously for each new number to arrive. 
‘Ivanhoe’ (condensed) is a great delight to them, 


GOLDEN = ROD 
whereas a volume of the complete work has for over 


BOOKS two years remained unread.”’ 


. Rhymes and Fables. (ist Reader Grade.) $ .12 


By 
Joun H. HAAareEN, A.M. 
Supplementary to Artistic Binding. 
ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th Readers. Boards. 


Brightest Books BRIMARY 


BOSTON : 352 Washington St. New England correspondents | Teachers outside New England, 
| please address New York Office. 


2. Songs and Stories... (2d Reader Grade.) .15 
3. Fairy Life........... (3d Reader Grade.) 20 
4. Ballads and Tales... (4th Reader Grade). 25 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


will save delay by addressing Boston Office. 


UNIVERSITY - PUBLISHING - COMPANY 
Mention the JOURNAL 43°47 East Tenth St., New York 


of June 


Our Country at War. 


Now is the time to drill your children in 


THE SONG PATRIOT. 


The best collection of national music ever published. 


Price, postpaid, 15 cts.; $1.50 a dozen. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Verbes Francais Demandant des Prepositions. 


By Mme. FRANCIS J. A. DARR. 
1z2mo. Cloth. 135 pages. 50 cents. 


Verbes Francais Demandant des Prépositions is designed for the use of students of 
French in determining the proper preposition to follow the verb, which removes the great- 
est obstacle to a correct knowledge of that tongue. The idea is original, and has never 
before been presented to the public. The list of verbs, with their prepositions, is alpha- 
betically arranged, and an example illustrates each case. The simple and clear arrange- 
ment of matter will at once appeal to the student. For students preparing to enter college 
or the higher schools, this work will be found of great value and assistance. 


William R. Jenkins, 


S51 and 853 Sixth Awenue (cor. 48th Street), New York. 


* here 4 JUNE 1: Grade V. for the fifth year in school, in the New Series of Arithmetics by Wilbur F. Nichols, 
A.M., Holyoke. The series is entitled “Graded Lessons in Arithmetic.” Grades Il., II, and 1V., for the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
years of school, were issued early in the summer. A special feature of these books is the taking up the same topic in successive lessons 
and grades with properly adapted examples. Many exercises are given in Mensuration and in comparing geometric forms, so that clear 


Method.” Sample copy sent for 15 cents, either number. 


. conceptions of these may be obtained in the early grades. These books are in accordance with the method often termed the “ Spiral 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, Publishers, 


No. 341 is for sketching, and is said by experts 
to be superior to anything in the market. It has 


been imitated, but not equaled. 


No. 342 is used and recommended by proof- 


Dixon’s ‘Twin: Beauties. 


DIXON’S SKETCHING CRAYON 


DIXON’S No. 342 CRAYON. 


readers, editors, railway, express and telegraph ofhces, 
and by all whose work demands a pencil of soft qual- 


ity, but of deep, rich, black color and great strength. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : 


A copy of Dixon’s Teachers’ Note Book, with many interesting and amusing things, will be sent you free on request. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Educational Department. 


4 


Ir YOU ARE 


SLOOKING UP 


Your 


VACATION TRIP 


SEND 2* STAMPFOR COPY OF 


yummer 
=+Xcursi 


J.RWatson CP. 
Fircemaurc . 
Boston, Mass. 


{ Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


rium Buildiaog, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


THE |OEAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKLY 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 2s cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Washington, D C 


Pen Wipers 
10 CENTS. 

Neat; Practical; Effective. 
Send for one. 


THE PEN WIPER CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


venricuan 
1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


OFFICIAL WA O O K 


COUNTRY IN WAR” 
By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


All about the War with Spain, the “ Maine,” all battleships, coast defenses, cruis- 
ers, gunboats, torpedo destroyers; portraits and biographies of Dewey, Sampson, 
and all prominent officers —600 pages. Profusely illustrated — splendid colortype 
lithographs. Agents wanted. No experience necessary; anybody cari sell it. 
Just out. Order outfit to-day and be first in the field. Agents making $7.00 to 
$28.00 every day; credit given; freight paid; outfit free. Send nine 2c. stamps 
for postage. 

MONROE BOOK COMPANY. Dept. H 66, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


‘TIME IS - MONEY. 
SAVE /T THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


**The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points, 


‘‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 
R, TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agent, Ww. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York, New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 
DICKINSON, General Manager, 


EK. 
S. A. HUTCHISON, 4Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Omaha, Neb. 
E. L LOMAX, Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., 


N. E. A. Washington ---July. 


Take the Comfortable So: 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


‘Through Sleepers via Cincinnati 


AND 


The Historic Route of the B. & O. 


Send 4 eents in stamps for booklet,— 
Summer Resting Places on the Monon. 

CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
232 Clark St., Chicago. 


FRANK J, REED, > 
Gen, Pass. Agt. 


MAGIC... .. «. 
(2ITERION LANTERNS AND 
ARK. STEREOPTICONS 


Especially applicable for Educational Institu- 
tions—from Kindergarten to University—for in- 
struction in all branches of education. We are 

headquartersfor :: % 
“EVERYTHING jor the LANTERNIST.”? = 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. , 3to 7 West 29th St., New York, 


THE WINSHIP 


AGENUY. 
Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 


SUPERINTENDENTS fications and fitness of candidates. 


may rely upon our efforts. 
83 Somerset St., Boston. 
AKRON, OHIO; TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


In every Institue and Summer School by 
representing our 


Teachers Aids and Publications 


Very Generous Commissions Allowed 


Exclusive Territory Assigned 


Write to-day for territory and full particulars, stating 
whether experienced or not. 
ADDRESS 


SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY, 
26 Washingtor Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


CRA M’S 


BIG WAR ATLAS. 


JUST WHAT ONE WANTS, AND ALL ONE. WANTS, 


To follow the Movements of our Fleets and our Armies. 


IT CONTAINS 


16 Pages of Large Colored Maps, 


21x14 inches and 14x10% inches, covering all 
territory where a conflict could possibly occur. 


Complete Statistics, 


Naval, Military, and Financial, and History of all 
countries and possessions involved. 


IT 1S UP-TO-DATE. 


It gives not only maps of the world, principal continents, etc., but goes into 
minute details. The maps of Havana Harbor and Manila Bay are alone worth the 
price. All water routes and ocean distances are shown; and the supplementary text 
and statistics — all boiled down for quick and convenient reference — make the Big 
War Atlas a Model Modern Reference Book. 


IT ANSWERS ALL WAR QUESTIONS, 
SETTLES ALL WAR ARGUMENTS. 


THE BIG WAR ATLAS is printed in the best modern style of color-printing, 
on good paper, and neatly bound in heavy Manila covers; size, 12x15 inches. 


Price, 25 cents. 
Special Offer. 

THE WAR ATLAS and the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for the 
months of JUNE and JULY, both for 35 CENTS. During the 
month of July the JQURNAL will contain complete reports of 
the great meetings of the National Educational Association at Wash- 
ington, and American Institute of Instruction at North Conway, 
making these numbers of special value to all teachers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


KINDERGAR EN HO Bt, 
SCHOOL od 
; 3 Hast 14th 8 
SUPPLIES New York, 


Send for new Catalogue. 
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Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 3 : 3 : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or ae oe ear 
One renewal and one new subscription, 260 *% 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.60 * 
a oa en accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of th 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. * 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00a year 
Both papers to one address, . ., . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


A STRIP OF BLUE. 
I do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine,— 
The orchard and the mowing-fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine,— 
Wild scents and subtle essences, 
é tribute rare and free: 
And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 
A glimpse of blue immensity,— 
A little strip of sea. 


* Richer am I than he who owns 

Great fleets and argosies; 

I have a share in every ship 
Won by the inland breeze 

To loiter on your airy road 
Above the apple trees. 

I freight them with my untold dreams, 
Each bears them with my own picked crew; 

And nobler cargoes wait for them 
Than ever India knew,— 

My ships that sail into the East 


Across the outlet blue. —Lucy Larcom. 


GIVE US MEN. 

God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands— 
Men whom the lust of office will not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog; 

In public duty and in private thinking. 

—J. G. Holland. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


RetirinG PrestpENt KitcHENneR, Stockton Cali- 
fornia) School Board: As is the school board, so is 
the school, 


Presipent Hunter, New York Normal College: 
The intelligent use of organized play, that means 
the kindergarten. 


Super. T. M. Batiret, Ph.D., Springfield, Mass. : 
Elementary education must consist of the elements 
of many things, higher education of the study of a 
few things exhaustively. 


James L. Huaues, Zoronto: Others studied the 
child to mold it; Froebel, to assist its growth. 
Others, to find out how to restrain it; he to develop 
it. Others, to do good to it; he to do good through it. 


Irwin Sueparp, Winona, Minn.: The problems of 
illiteracy can be best solved by devising courses of 
study that will be more attractive because better 
adapted to the industrial and social conditions of the 
common people. 


Atice Wetuincton The test of a good 
teacher is not how many questions he can ask his 
pupils that they will answer readily, but how many 
(uestions he inspires’them to ask him which he finds 
it hard to answer. 


Supt. CuHannina Fotsom, Dover, N. H.: Nothing 
is more wearing to the nervous system of teachers 
than the annual elections, at which they fear adverse 
votes without specific charges of inefficiency. If this 
strain upon the nerves ¢an in any way be removed, 
the effectiveness of many a teagher will be increased. 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR—WHAT I MOST NEED IN A DIRECTOR—WHAT 
TWENTY EDUCATORS SAY. 


By C. B. GILBERT, FRANK J. BAKER, E. W. COY, F. TREUDLEY, JOSEPH V. WITHERBEE, A. P. IRVING, N. K. 
WHITCOMB, S. C. STONE, S. I. GRAVES, HARRY K. BENSON, S. B. McCRACKEN, EDWIN HOWARD JOHN- 
SON, C. C. TINDAL, ELMER L. CURTISS, WILBUR H. BENDER, A. A. BADGER. 


C, B. Gitpert, Newark, N. J. 

A school board should be composed of men of vary- 
ing qualifications. All should be honest, fairly in- 
telligent and modest. Some should have first-class 
business ability, one or two should be familiar with 
problems of real estate and building, one or two 
should be sympathetically interested in problems of 
education. ‘They should be capable of judging men 
and results, should be willing to employ experts to 
do professional work, and should stand by them. 
Principat Frank J. BAKER, Cotoravo Sprines. 

A broad-minded, successful man of business. If 
a college graduate so much the better, if he does not 
take that fact too seriously. A man who can manage 
the business affairs of the schools economically with- 
out either pinching or wasting, and has the good 
judgment to guage a competent superintendent and 
‘allow him to run the educational part of the 
machine. “Common sense,” one of the teachers 
tersely puts it. 

Prinorpar S. B. McCracken, Evkuart, INb. 

Courage to form an independent opinion, make a 
decision and stand by it. i 
E. W. Coy, Crncrnnati. 

1. Character; 2. Intelligence; © 3. Common 
sense; 4. Sympathy with public education. 
Principal Epwin Howarp Jounson, Essex Junction, Vr. 

1. A man who has a genuine interest in the 
school, as a school, and cares more for a good school 
than he does for low taxes. 

2. A man who is successful in his own business, 
and who will give careful attention to the finances of 
the school. Large sums of money are carelessly 
thrown away every year by school boards, which, if 
rightly expended, would greatly improve our schools 
without increasing taxes. 

3. A man who believes in the progress of modern 
education and is ready to change old methods for 
better ones; but who, at the same time, will not adopt 
every new fad simply because it is new. A man who 
believes that well-trained teachers are best at any 
price, and that the best work can only be done with 
the best tools (text-books, equipment, and supplies). 

4. A man who recognizes the fact that the true 
function of a school board is legislative, not execu- 
tive; and will vote to give the superintendent or 
principal such executive powers as will enable him to 
make a strong school, or system of schools, working as 
a unit toward a definite end. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILBUR H. Benper, Cevar FAtzs, Ia. 

Calm, level-headed, business common-sense. 

teasonable confidence in ability of superintendent 
and teacher to do the work for which they are em- 
ployed. Not an average retired teacher. ‘Too manly 
“to grind axes” at the expense of public interests. 
SupERINTENDENT N. K. Wuitrcoms, LOwE.t, Mass. 

The superintendent needs, or should need, no 
qualities in a school director which are not consonant 
with the needs of the community. Really answering 
your question, therefore, though assuming for it the 
form which I prefer, I would say that the school 
director whom the people should seek should have a 
character above question, judgment commanding the 
respect of all, inflexible firmness for the right, and a 
mind broad and liberal enough to be entirely above 
any race, religious, oT political influence. These 
qualities are more apt to be found in men of middle 
age than in those very old or very young; in men of 
family rather than in those who have no children, 


and in men accustomed to control large interests 
rather than in those of small means or power. Such 
titles as Judge, Hon., ete., may not in themselves be 
proof positive of fitness, but they are so good an in- 
dication of what is wanted that they should, I think, 
be sprinkled in pretty liberally; in short, the first 
citizens in the community, the men who possess the 
confidence of their fellows to sueh an extent that 
their decisions are at once accepted’ by all as wise and 
just, are the ones, and the only ones, to whom the in- 
terests of the schools should be confided. 


F, Treuptey, Younestown, O. 

What I most need in a school director is what I 
most need in a friend. He should be a man of sense 
and judgment, who not only understands human 
limitations, but also the desirability of reducing them. 

It is not necessary that he be an educated man in 
the ordinary use of that word, but he should be able 
to appreciate its benefits, not only as it affects the 
individual child, but the community or the nation 
as well, for no consideration so strengthens the heart 
as the contemplation of the value of a given work on 
a large scale. 

He should be one able to convey suggestion, ad- 
monition, counsel, in such a way as both to enlighten 
and encourage. The ability to communicate a needed 
lesson wisely is of quite as much value as the message. 
Ife should appreciate the fact that, under ordinary 
conditions, the teacher is the superior upon his own 
ground, it being presumed that he has been a student 
of his work. 

A sound sense of personal limitation in one’s self, 
inducing thereby what may be called a_ noble 
humility, together with the possession of generous 
sentiments toward others, especially towards those 
whose work is arduous and complex, constitute about 
the best furnishing a director can have for his posi- 
tion, provided there be added a progressive and en- 
lightened spirit which secks to be open at all times 
to the truth. 


SupPERINTENDENT A. P. Irvine, Rockiann, Me. 

A member of the school committee must expect to 
devote time and thought to school affairs, his accept- 
ance of the office presupposes this. The material 
side of school matters, repairs, new buildings, ete., 
require his attention and action. A great deal of 
general visitation of schools is not necessary on his 
part, but enough investigation must be made to en- 
able him to vote intelligently, and not according to 
abstract principles. Confidence in those he has put 
in charge of affairs and wise counsel are necessary. 
Above all things, she should take a stand upon one 
side or the other of questions, a double-faced com- 
mittee is an abomination. 


Principat J. V. WirnerBer, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 

Advice, little and good; support, much and hearty; 
freedom, the greatest. 
Principat C. Stone, Boston. 

A man with a clear head, a warm heart, and a good 
education. He should have faith in the public 
schools as they are, with a strong desire to make them 
better. I have had the good fortune to serve as a 
teacher under the direction of such men many happy, 
busy years. Some of them have passed into the un- 
seen, have wrought a good, a finished work. “The 
memory of the just is blessed.” They left the world 
better than they found it. Others are still with us, 
doing a grand work in a great cause, at personal loss. 


Their praise should be in everybody’s mouth. 
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Principat S. I. Graves, Aucusta, ME. 

A man capable of appreciating the teacher's 
ability, informed upon and interested in the import- 
ant educational movements of the day, wisely conser- 
vative, generous, firm. 

Superintenvent C. C. Tinpa. 

(1) To supply all those conditions that make it pos- 
sible for teachers and pupils to accomplish the great- 
est amount of work with a given expenditure of 
energy. 

(2) To give warm support to the teacher whenever 
she is in advance of the community in which she is 
teaching. 

SuperRinTENDENT E_mer L. Curtiss, Hincuam, Mass. 

The school director should be, above all, a man 
whose ground floor is furnished with sound, common 
sense. If, in addition to this, his upper story has 
education for its furniture, he becomes of double 
value. Continued experience makes him more and 
more efficient. 
Superinrenpent A. A. BapGer, SKOWHEGAN, Me. 

Good judgment and commoy sense. 

H. K. Benson, Lancaster, PENN. 

Six years’ work under country school directors 
prompts me to say that a school director (1) should 
be the head of a family. A man without having had 
any experience with children is unable to form a 
proper estimate of a teacher’s work, nor will his judg- 
ment be just in critical cases, (2) He should be a suc- 
cessful business man. Unless capable of properly 
managing his own private affairs, he will prove in- 
efficient to conduct carefully the interests of a town- 
ship. Practical, not book, knowledge makes a direc- 
tor, and a busy man renders better service than a 
gentleman of leisure. 

(3) He should by all means not be an ex-teacher. 
A man who, on reaching the teacher’s dead line, was 
compelled to relinquish the profession, or even for 
other purposes, after the lapse of some years is apt to 
compare modern methods with his own antiquated 
system, and that prejudice is dangerously hostile to the 
best interests of the school. 

Principat J. M. Jasper, 

What I most need in a school supervisor is com- 
mon sense and good judgment to distinguish between 
his duties and mine. 


STORIES FROM A TEACHER'S NOTE-BOOK, 
BY IDA AHLBORN WEEKS. 

He was only six years old, yet he read well in the 
second reader. He was alone in his class, a fact that 
did not seem unpleasant to him. He was to read a 
lesson in the afternoon, but he pleaded a headache and 
the teacher excused him. The next morning he came 
up briskly to recite with his book open to the lesson 
fcllowing the one of yesterday afternoon. “But,” 
said the teacher, “we have not read yesterday’s lesson.” 
He hung his head and looked unhappy. The teacher 
saw that he was averse to reading the lesson and 
guessed that, because it was a cradle song, he felt the 
reading a humiliation. Appreciating his desire to be 
manly, she passed the lesson by. 

They were reading “The Mariner’s Dream.” One 
little virl read the stanza:— 

‘*A father bends o’er him with looks of delight; 

His cheek is impearled with a mother’s warm tear; 

And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 

With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds dear.” 
“What three people did the boy meet in his dream?” 
asked the teacher. “His father and mother and” 
(here there was some hesitation) “his grandmother,’ 
the reader triumphantly concluded. 


It was the same little girl who on another occasion 
mide a happy comment. The teacher was telling a 
fairy story, telling it in the way people tell a fairy 
story, who feel the hidden meaning and to whom 
hence a fairy tale is the truest of all tales. Ina tone 
of mingled amusement and pity the little girl whis- 
pered audibly to her neighbor, “She believes it!” 


That was a compliment on her story-telling that the 
teacher never forgot. 


The class was reading the lesson of “The Sick 
Scholar.” They stood in a row, boys and girls, and 
read verse about. The turn came to the most trouble- 
some bey in school; not that he was malicious, but he 
seemed never to be serious nor to allow any.one in his 
vicinity to take on the seriousness necessary for study. 
He began the pathetic paragraph with a confident 
tone, but it was soon manifest that Dickens’ power 
had taken hold of the reader. He broke down utterly 
in the middle of a sentence, making no attempt to hide 
his emotion. The school was very still while the 
teacher took up the paragraph and read it to the close 
as if nothing had happened. 

It was the afternoon before Christmas. Some- 
thing of the spirit of the coming holiday was abroad in 
the school, a spirit of peace and good will. The door 
opened without a warning knock, and a queer figure 
entered, net Santa Claus, nor a member of the school 
board, but one of the patrons of the school. His 
dress was rather unusual; a huge, ill-fitting, blue army 
overcoat, a cap that protected ears and neck as well as 
the top of his head, a gay home-knit scarf, that seemed 
quite superfluous, fur mittens and cowhide boots. 
His conduct, too, was not after the fashion of the 
ordinary school visitor. He went up to the teacher, 
shook hands with her in a fatherly way, and shook his 
head to the school, as much as to say, “How do you 
do, scholars?” Then he sat down and listened to 
the recitations with much interest. He looked glad 
every time a word was spelled correctly, and he seemed 
to feel sorry for every failure. When the classes were 
ever he said to the teacher: “Purty good children, ain’t 
they?’ The teacher smiled and answered in the 
affirmative. “What day is it to-morrow, children?” 
he asked. “Christmas,” came the glad answer. 
Then he took out of his pocket a leather bag and pro- 
ceeded to distribute pennies among the pupils. None 
failed to receive a penny, and the teacher was given a 
dime. ‘The treat afforded great pleasure to the school, 
and among the parents it was regarded as only one 
more of the many eccentric doings for which the 
visitor was noted. 


BIRD TALKS. VUL) 
BY A. B. P. 


SOME FLYCATCHERS. 


Some morning in spring you will walk down the 
street and after a few minutes become aware that 
from leafy coverts on all sides there comes a new note, 
one unheard before this year. Everywhere you hear 
it, and you feel as if a multitude of little throats were 
piping all at once. It is “Chebec, chebec,” or it may 
sound to you like “Got back, got back,’—only those 
two syllables, accented on the second, strongly in- 
dividual and full of life, a very vital sound. If it 
were harsher or stronger, it might grow tiresome; as 
it is, we welcome the owner as a new neighbor, 
though for just what virtues we do not as yet know. 
Let us find out. And what shall we call him? Ask 
him his name, he will reply, “Chebee,” so chebee it 
may go down in our note books and in our memories. 
Chebee is a flyeatcher, one of a race of cannibals, 
though no one would think it to see him, as he is only 
a tiny little fellow, one of our smallest birds, in fact. 
Like most of his family, he has no bright coloring, 
the easier, | suppose, to spring on his unwary vietim 
and snatch him up without attracting attention. 
lor so diminutive a bird, he is rather high-minded, 
and prefers to stay at some distance above the ground 
where gnats and other flying insects are more plenti- 
ful. ‘Though from a printed description of his mark- 
ings it might be difficult to find him, he can easily be 
identified by his rapid, darting movements when on 
the lookout for food. Ie often flirts his pygmy tail, 


scolds in a harsh tone of voice, and then dashes head- 
long and precipitately into the air, apparently with- 
out direction or definite aim, but in reality to pounce 
with almost unerring certainty upon some tiny 
winged creature who he has been lying in wait for 
Though we may not 


or pretending not to notice. 


recognize all the good he accomplishes, while he at 
the same secures his own delectation, there can be no 
doubt that delicate flower leaves in the garden are 
grateful to him for keeping away from them the ene- 
mies that would prey upon their beauty, and other 
insects are glad that their dreaded foes are snapped 
off in an untimely end. ‘Thus it is everywhere in 
nature. One’s loss is another’s gain, and there is a 
constant adjustment of life and death, a continual 
formation of new combinations out of the decay of 
the old, and the apparent waste of a part for the ulti- 
mate economy of the whole. 

Maitre Chebec likes also, as well as the trees down 
the side of the village street, old orchards, where in- 
sects are especially abundant, and woodland borders. 
After he selects his home, he displays considerable 
regularity in his visits to the same tree in search of 
food, and it is said that he often “confines himself 
with some closeness to a single group of trees.” He 
is a slender bird, olive-gray above, grayish on the 
breast, shading to white farther down, and with two 
white wing bars. Although not especially attrac- 
tive, he is often seen, and so well known that he holds 
a place in our affections that some of the rarer and 
much more beautiful birds fail to win. 

Quite like him in build, but of somewhat larger 
size, though still smaller than a sparrow, is the wood 
pewee, who comes in the first part of May, but who, 
on account of his habit of spending his time in the 
woods, is less known. His plaintive “pee-u-ee,” with 
its lengthened minor cadence, is peculiarly soft and 


KING BIRD, 


melancholy. As he is wont to return to the same 
place day after day at about the same time it is easy 
to study him. Observe him, and you will soon dis- 
cover that he will sit for a long time on the same 
branch,—often a dead limb,—and from that post 
of observation dash out to the capture of his prey, 
and then immediately return. ‘This is characteris- 
tic of flyeatchers. 

Closely resembling the wood pewee in color and 
habits is the phoebe or water pewee. He is a trifle 
larger, and is less retiring, frequenting more open 
ground. ITlis song, too, is stronger and somewhat 
harsh, but it may take you some time to be able to 
tell at a glance “which is whieh.” Both are ashen 
gray birds, with white markings on many of the 
feathers, especially on the wing feathers. The under 
parts are grayish white on the breast, and dingy or 
yellowish white on the belly. 

Watch the telegraph wires and poles and the rail 
fences about the middle of May or later during the 
summer, and you will be sure to see the kingbird, the 
most common of the flyeatchers. He is much larger 
than either of the other three that have been nanied, 
and has more decided contrasts of color. Although 
his back is gray or slate colored, it is very dark, and 
the under parts of his breast are immaculately white. 
He has, too, a crest which he frequently raises, and 
in the middle of which is a yellow spot not often to 
His tail is beautifully shaped, and is usually 
spread when he is alight, showing clearly the white 
It is not the 
kingbird’s vellow-lined crest that gives him his name: 
it is his fearlessness in attacking birds of much 
greater size and strength than himself, and his per- 
sistence which almost alhways wins success. He makes 


be seen. 


tips that look like so many scallops. 
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no bones whatever of flying at a crow, and will harry 
him until he thinks he has given punishment enough 
for once. Last summer, while riding in a railroad 
train, I saw a crow suddenly fly up from a woodland 
with a kingbird in hot chase. ‘The pursuer’s method 
of warfare seemed to be to keep always above the 
crow, and every now and then to fly down and peck 
at him or clutch with his claws.. Away they soared, 
now rising, now sinking, always with desperate speed, 
and finally winging so far into the blue that they 
could no longer be seen. It was very interesting to 
watch them, the big bird and the little one; one felt 
that the crow was a giant coward running away after 
some unwonted depredation, no longer the proudly 
strutting, pompous, clerical-looking gentleman, lord 
of the farmer’s corn field and of acres and acres be- 
sides, but a dastardly, thieving fellow, caught in the 
act and without the courage to defend himself. Even 
admitting, as some claim, that the kingbird is fond 
of picking quarrels, that, indeed, he is something of a 
bully, there seems to be no reason why the crow need 
run away from him. 

The kingbird is not content with such tiny insects 
as furnish food for chebec. He destroys many of the 
larger ones which are harmful, and seems to have a 
special fondness for the honey bee. He has even 
been known to snap up the queen bee when the poor 
thing was on her wedding journey, thus bringing mis- 
fortune to the whole hive. On account of his taste 
for bees, he is often called the bee-martin. Olive 
Thorne Miller has written a most charming chapter 
on kingbirds in her “Little Brothers of the Air,” 
which is not only interesting in itself, but as furnish- 
ing hints for all bird study. 


REPLY TO CRITICISM ENTITLED “ HOW 
TO BUILD UP A LATIN VOCABULARY.” 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUIPER. 


In reply to Mr. Daniels’ storm of literary shot and 
shell, let me remark, in passing, that the adjective 
peculiarly appropriate to Mr. Daniels’ article is 
“petty.” It is petty in its assumptions, in its de- 
ductions, in its illustrations, and in its comments. 

I hope that the pupils and teachers of my critic 
can give with absolute correctness the meaning of 
every word in tlie “tude” list. A thoroughly edu- 
cated American teacher ought to know the meaning 
of every one of these words. The record of his 
pupils as exhibited by Mr. Daniels is certainly very 
bad. It may be that his pupils have good reasons for 
regarding “platitude” as “a man on a platform,” but 
they ought to take broader views of life. 

Mr. Daniels entirely misunderstands the scope of 
the method suggested. He chooses but one period in 
the life of the Latin student, and appears to be utterly 
oblivious of the fact that different methods may be 
applicable to the same person at different ages, and to 
different persons of the same age. The Latin lan- 
guage is very hard to master. Any device that les- 
sens the toils of mastering it ought to be welcome to all. 
There is no mental strain involved in remembering 
the fact that most “tude” words in English may be 
changed into Latin by the alteration of e to o. The 
list of words was not given to be learned by heart, but 
merely for illustration. Yet, surely, no harm has 
been done, if some good souls know more English as 
well as more Latin than they knew before consulting 
the list. Mr. Daniels completely misunderstands the 
method, and, naturally, his criticism of it is ludicrous. 

Mr. Daniels’ examination of portions of the works 
of three classic authors was admittedly “hurried.” 
His deductions from this examination are also “hur- 
ried,” and exceedingly misleading. “Tude” words 
are used by Caesar, Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, Nepos, 
Tacitus, Livy, Ovid, Terence, Quintilian, Sallust, 
Plautus, and others. Such words, irrespective of 
their use in late Latin, are an important part of the 
Latin language at its best. Readers of Cicero cannot 
fail to notiee the frequency with which “tude” words 
appear, especially in philosophical works, like the 
“Tusculan Disputations.” 

In my first article I mentioned a few of the possible 
objections to the method, and answered them so far 
as they appeared to require any answer. The pro- 


cedure required by the method is strictly in aecord- 
ance with the laws of thought. While no two minds 
are exactly alike, almost all minds act in accordance 
with the laws of association. If a human mind can- 
not recognize the elementary fact that “tude” is like 
“tudo,” the method will be of no use in such a case. 

Mr. Daniels’ remark about the order in which nouns 
and adjectives appeared loses all its foree when it is 
stated, for the benefit of any one who needs the in- 
formation, that the word “derive” was used in a 
general sense. For example, if we have in mind the 
word “turpitudo” and associate with it the word 
“turpis,” we may be said to derive the latter from the 
former. The historical development of the language 
is not the question at issue in this illustration. The 
question is: How many words taking their origin from 
the same root can we remember readily? 

Though I did not intepd the “tude” list to be used 
as a vocabulary, it may be so used. The child who 
cannot give the Latin for the English or the English 
for the Latin must be exceptionally dull. 

Learn sentences, by all means, and learn word 
groups, and use every device that seems good! You 
will need all of them. Whether Mr. Daniels can do 
so or not, IT know that many teachers can aid pupils 
by devices similar to those under discussion. 

In view of the painful ignorance of both English 
and Latin revealed by the results of Mr. Daniels’ tests, 
I have prepared an easy Latin exercise for the use of 
the superintendent of the Franklin schools. 

Si vales, bene est, valeo. Scholasticas ad res disseren- 
das non est tibi aptitudo. Gratitudo pro methodo meo tibi 
deest. De altitudine tua descende. Latitudo tua et longi- 
tudo mutanda sunt. Cum libellum tuum perlegis- 
sem, mihi fuit lassitudo incredibilis. In desuetudinem 
innocuam mos chartarum pro literis mittendarum est 
relegandus. Abi in solitudines eximia cum promptitu- 
dine. Non solum magnitudo sed etiam multitudo offen- 
sionum tuarum mihi affert sollicitudinem. 

Aititudo tua non est grata. Multae sunt culpae, in- 
gratitudo autem est pessima. Est tibi inaptitudo maxima. 
Ineptitudo item tua est extraordinaria. Libellus tuus 
culparum plenitudinem habet. Ubi terrarum sunt am- 
plitudo, rectitudo, quietudo, fortitudo, sanctitudo tua? Ne 
disquietudo animum tuum angat. Similitudo critici tibi 
deest. Habes quandam humanitatis dissimilitudinem. 
Carae sunt tibi platitudines. Turpitudo tua est maxima, 
beatitudinem, ergo, nunquam obtinebis. Mansuetudo 
mea erga te magna fuit. Consuetudo ignoscendi, item, 
mihi est. Muta, te obsecro, istam mentem! Exactitudi- 
nem et certitudinem prosequere! Libera te a tui erroris 
servitudine turpissima. 

Aut Anticyram naviga, aut Abderam proficiscere. Vale. 


Note.—Mr. Daniels’ beautiful tribute to the efficiency of 
the Quincy methods is accepted with thanks. If Quincy 
can get “good” and “excellent” results in cases in which 
Franklin can get no results whatever, a certain compla- 


‘cency on Quincy’s part may well be pardoned. 


THE LAZY BOY. 


The lazy boy is the one disinclined to mental action, 
and oftentimes averse to physical exertion. The habit 
is usually an acquired one. Many boys are made lazy 
at home long before they ever go to school. If a boy 
is not sick, and he is told to do anything, he should go 
at itat once. But where parents give a command 
and then let the boy go at it when he sees fit, the habit 
of dilatoriness is formed and laziness sets in as a 
chronic disorder. Promptness and spirit in execut- 
ing a command when it is given is worth as much or 
more than any other one quality that men reckon 
highest. Laziness drags with it many other vicious 
habits. ‘The lazy person no more than the liar can be 
depended upon in times of emergency. If the habit 
be not an infirmity of the body, then the teacher and 
parents should work together to break it up. If 
there is any mainspring to be found for action in the 
lazv bovy’s constitution, it should be touched and put 
into violent motion by getting him to do something. 
Interest first, and action will come later. But if will- 
power be wanting, nothing of-any permanent value 
ean be accomplished. There is no way yet devised of 
rejuvenating corpses. From the symptoms the 
teacher and principal must judge. “Without feeling, 
inertness, sluggish insensibility, avoidance of passion, 
folding of hands to sleep,” are co-efficients of laziness. 


AMERICA’S WREATH OF HONOR. 


BY MATTIE J. HAWKINS. 


RECITATION.— 
We sing of our country so noble, 
Extending from sea unto sea; 
Where, from Mexico's gulf to the blue northern lakes, 
Is floating the flag of the free. 


We tell of its snowy-capped mountains, 
Uplifting their heads to the skies; 

Of Niagara’s cataract dashing its foam, 
And the lakes where our broad rivers rise. 


Of the cities, whose pavements re-echo 
The tramp of the hurrying crowd; 
And the whir of our spindles and shuttles 
’Mid clanging machinery loud. 


Do we think of the toil it has taken, 
Since the first day and hour of its birth, 

To make this fair land from a wilderness grow, 
To be fairest and proudest of earth? 


Do we think of the scholars and statesmen, 
The warriors and patriots grand, 

Who have given their noblest endeavors 
To build up our glorious land? 


Could but one wreath of honor be offered 
To place on the noblest head, 

Come, tell me, which son of our nation 
Most glory upon it has shed? 


COLUMBUS. 


I speak in behalf of Columbus, 
Though he’s not a son of our soil, 

Our fair land might still in the wildernes sleep, 
Were it not for his labors and toil. 


THE PURITANS. 


I speak for the Puritan fathers, 
Who planted on old Plymouth Rock, 
*Mid hardships and trials unnumbered, 
The best cf the Mayflower stock. 
How they struggled with cold and with hunger, 
And battled with fierce, savage foes, 
Till up through the storm and the tempest 
A sturdy New England arose: 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
I rise for the great Daniel Webster, 
Patrick Henry and Henry Clay, 
Who molded the thought of our people, 
And o’er a whole nation held sway. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


I speak in behalf of “Ben” Franklin, 
Who shines the bright gem of his age; 

At home or abroad, true and honest; 
Philosopher, patriot, sage. 


‘GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Was there ever a brow more worthy 
To win, oh, my country, our crown 
Than the honored one of George Washington, 
Who has gained a world’s renown? 
In the darkest hours of our history 
Our armies to victory he led, 
And, after cementing the nation, 
Was made its illustrious head. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Beside the great name of Washington 
Write Abraham Lincoln’s, too; 

And all that you claim for Washington, 
And more, must be Lincoln’s due; 

For the chains of American slavery 
From a dusky race he broke, 

And from the poor, down-trodden ones 
He lifted the galling yoke. 


WATTS AND FULTON. 
Shall not the names of men like these be crowned? 
Fulton and Watts, who both are so renowned; 
Whose pulsing steamboats plough the mighty deep, 
And locomotives climb the rocky steep? 


CYRUS FIELD. 


America and Europe both have kneeled 

In homage at the feet of Cyrus Field. 

When he the great Atlantic cable gave, 

Uniting hemispheres beneath the wave. j 


LONGFELLOW AND WHITTIER. 
Shall not the names of Longfellow 
And Whittier find place? 
Who give the world its noblest thought, 
Most elevates the race. 
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EDISON. 


But where will you find another 
Who more for the race has done, 
Or who wields a mightier sceptre 
Than the wonderful Edison? 
Our thoughts sweep across the country 
In the twinkling of an eye, 
Or live in the magic phonograph 
Long after we shall die; 
The darkness of night is banished 
By the flashing electric gleam; 
And the lightning is harnessed to draw our cars, 
In place of the old-time steam. 
ALL.— 
Was ever land so blessed with noble men, 
Like glittering gems set in fair diadem? 
Not one alone with wreath of victory twine, 
Let every brow with gleaming laurel shine; 
And let America with honest pride 
On History’s page write these names side by side. 
Their praises shall sound where’er our flag’s unfurled, 
And echo down the ages, through the world. 


PROBLEMS IN PERCENTAGE. 


BY K. M. CADY. 


BASED UPON THE MAP OF EUROPE. 

If England = 413% of the area of the British Isles, Scot- 
land = 25%, Ireland = 263%, and Wales = 63%, how many per 
cent. in all? 

Taking the areas of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland in round numbers, in order given, as 51,000, 7,400, 
31,000, 33,000, what is the total area? 

What per cent. of the total area is Scotland, is Eng- 
land, is Wales, is Ireland? 

If area of Europe is 3,942,530 square miles, what per 
cent. of the area of Europe is the area of the British Isles? 

If it is 70 miles from Aberdeen to Perth, and 50 miles 
from Perth to Glasgow, what per cent. of the whole dis- 
tance is the distance from Aberdeen to Perth? From 
Perth to Glasgow? 

The whole distance is what per cent. of the distance be- 
tween Glasgow and Perth? 

If the distance from Edinburgh to London is 320 miles, 
and from Nottingham to London is 120 miles, how far 
from Nottingham to Edinburgh? 

What per cent. of the distance from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don is the distance from Edinburgh to Nottingham? ° 

Distance from Glasgow to Edinburgh=60 miles. If a man 
walks 20 miles a day, what per cent. of the distance does he 
walk each day? 

If a merchant buys linen in Dublin at $2 per yard, and 
sells it in London at $3 per yard, what is his gain per cent? 

A lady buys handkerchiefs stamped as Irish linen at 
$.25 a piece; she finds them to be part cotton, and she 
should have paid but $.10 a piece. What is her loss per 
cent.? 

A lady buys torchon lace at $.50 per yard. She 
bought 10 yards, but found 2 yards damaged. Find loss 
per cent, 

If a train leaves London every minute, what per cent. 
of the number of trains leaving in 24 hours is the num- 
ber of trains leaving in 1 hour? In 2 hours? 

What per cent. of the number of trains leaving in 1 
hour is the number leaving in 24 hours? In 12 hours? 


FOR THE STUDY OF “THE FLIGHT OF A 
TARTAR TRIBE.”—(IIL) 
BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


Il. ON THE NARRATIVE. 


31. Indicate some of the “ins and outs” of the 
character of Zebek-Dorchi, and mark the adroitness 
with which he turned apparent obstacles into 
stepping-stones whereby to mount to success. 


32. What characteristic of the consummate con- 
spirator does he show? 

33. Name the difficulties which the Kalmucks 
had to overcome in order to engage in their enter- 
prise. 

34. How did Zebek-Dorchi and Oubacha stand 


relatively to each other and towards the Tartars at 
the critical moment fixed for their departure from 
Russia ? 
85. Ilow long were the Kalmucks in making the 
yourney to China? 

36. Tell the story by rivers, 


on 


By dates. 


Which made the “yast climax of anguish,” 


v4. Give the parts of the “series of calamities” 


38. Name six approximate analogies. Why only 
approximate in each instance. 

39. Which side of the Ural is the Jaik? 
disappointment was there met? 

40. How many stages in the journey? Which 
was the worst? 

41. Contrast the sufferings from cold and heat. 

42. Why did not the Russians overtake the Kal- 
mucks sooner? What was the first clash with Rus- 
sian power? How brought about? 

43. What was the last “interval of comfort’? 

44. Why was the Torgau chosen as the objective 
point of the march? 


What 


45. Give the story of the “bloody day of Ouchim.” 

46. What “sinister events’ seemed mere ac- 
cidents? 

47. Explain reference to “tears of Xerxes.” 

48. Was Zebek-Dorchi’g advice at the half-way 
halt sound? Explain your answer. 

49. What revealed Zebek-Dorchi’s _ perfidy 


toward Oubacha? 

50. Why was Mr. Weselhof introduced into the 
narrative? 

51. Explain the “constant oscillation of wretched- 
ness.” The “atrocious spectacle.” 

52. What was the episode of the cloud phe- 
nomenon? 

53. What makes the scene at Lake Tengis so 
terrible? 

54. Of what French novelist are we reminded by 
the graphic style of De Quincey in setting forth this 
slaughter? Wherein? 

55. Tow were the Kalmucks received and subse- 
quently treated by the Chinese emperor? Is this 
reception at all historical? 

56. By what law was Zebek-Dorchi put to death? 

57. What thoughts are suggested by the suc- 
cesses and the ultimate failure of Zebek-Dorchi? 

58. Is the hatred exhibited between the Kal- 
mucks and the Bashkirs historical? 

59. Do you consider Oubacha an easy dupe? 
Prove his disinterestedness. 

60. Compare and contrast Oubacha and Zebek- 
Dorchi. 

III. GENERAL TOPICS. 
1, De Quincey’s sentences:— 
a. length; 
b. construction; 
c. presence of 
series; 
d. position of supplementary clauses; 
e. use of co-ordinate elements; 
f. character, loose or periodic; variety. 

2. De Quincey’s diction. Allusions. Quota- 
tions. Figures of speech. 

3. De Quincey’s method of imparting reality to 
his narrative. 

4. The touches that hint or imply unreality. 

5. Has the piece all the dramatic interest that De 
Quincey claims for it? How would you divide the 
narrative into acts and scenes? 

6. What is the most poetic expression in the 
piece? 

7. Ilow shall the piece be characterized to show 
its subject matter and literary style? 

8. ‘Trace the analogy between the flight of the 
Tartars and migrations of the Lapland Lemmings. 

9. Is there a parallel between this work of De 
Quincey’s and any of Sienkiewicz’s novels? 

10. What suggests the essay structure? 


parenthetical element; of 


DESK-WORK PUZZLES. 

Divide the class into two or more sections. Each 
section may be assigned a different question or all 
may use the To illustrate the latter, the 
teacher may write on the board: “Name and locate 
the capitals of tet: countries of Europe.” 

Kach pupil, without consulting a geography, selects 
any ten kuropean countries, forms a drop-letter 

, puzzle with their names, writes the puzzle neatly on a 
large sheet of paper, and signs his name. 

At a signal the sections exchange puzzlés, and each 
pupil bends his energies to solving the one he re- 
ceives. He has, of course, to supply the missing 
letters to discoyer the ten countries, and then name 


same. 


and locate the capitals. He writes the answer neatly 
beneath the puzzle and signs his name. 

The puzzles are then returned to their authors, ani! 
all are finally handed to the teacher for inspection. 

Notice that the puzzles require double the amoun({ 
of thinking that a simple question would, for instance 
in 1, the mind has to recall many cities and compare 
them with the skeleton names to discover which one 
is meant, and then has to remember of what country 
it is the capital. Because it is put in the light of a 
puzzle, a recreation, the pupil thinks with a zest that 
is often absent when merely giving the capitals of 
countries.—Indiana School Journal. 


THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 


CHARACTERS. 


Sun (largest boy in school). 

Mercury (smallest boy representing planets). 

Verus (a very pretty girl, sixth planet in size). 

Earth (a girl, fifth planet in size). 

Mars (a boy, seventh planet in size). 

Asteroids (as many children as stage will permit, and 
who cannot speak individually, but can in concert). 

Jupiter (boy, largest planet). 

Saturn (boy, next to Jupiter in size). 

Uranus (boy, fourth planet in size). 

Neptune (boy, third planet in size). 

Satellites (twenty very small children, both boys and 
girls). 

Ccmet or comets, if stage allows (boy or girl, or both). 

[Note: Teacher can change to accommodate from nine 
to forty children: — 

1.—Suu and eight planets—nine characters. 

2.—Sun, planets, and asteroids ad libitum—fifteen or 


more characters. 
3.—Sun, planets, and satellites—twenty-nine characters. 


4.--Sun, planets, satellites, and asteroids—thirty-five 
or more characters. 

5.—Sun, planets, satellites, asteroids, 
thirty-six or more characters. 

The present score is written for the fifth case, and 
would need some omissions or changed words to use any 
of the other cases. ] 


and comet— 


COSTUMES. 
Sun.—In ordinary dress, but carrying an enormous 
gilded globe; or, if not obtainable, an enormous circle cut 
from pasteboard and covered with gold paper, as de- 
scribed under ‘‘Suggestions.” 

Mercury.—Very small boy dressed in knee trousers, 
white shirt-waist, black hose and slippers. Real wings 
sewed one on outside of each slipper, thus: 

Real wings sewed to a jaunty cap covered 

with silver paper. Wand silvered, and SS 
with real wings tacked on énd. Large 

silver wings at shoulders made as follows: 

From pasteboard cut wings with the arm size large 
enough to slip over boy’s arm. Then cover with scalloped 
tissue paper to simulate feathers. Take a long strip of 
white cloth and sew securely, or tie. When ready, slip 
wings over arms, cross the strings from right to left and 
left to right. 

Venus.—White dress, with three or four-inch gold cir- 
cles sewed as a border around skirt. Breastplate of large 
gold circle, with diameter equal to width of chest. Hair 
flowing. Gold crown on head. 

Earth.—White dress covered at random with pressed or 
fresh flowers, ferns, and leaves. Crown of flowers on 
head. 

Mars.—Boy wears bright red shirt-waist, knee trousers, 
shoes covered with silver paper pasted 
on in scales, a “corselet of steel” made 
by taking a fitted waist of muslin cut to 
look well, rather than for protection in 
war, and covered with silver paper. 

The scales “give” to the body’s move- 
ments, and sparkle beautifully. 

The helmet, also, must be made for 
beauty. Cut from pasteboard, sewed 
together, then cover as in case of vest 
and shoes. Paste “plume” of silver paper on last. <A 
rubber elastic holds the helmet on. 

Besides the shield, Mars carries a spear, a 
long wooden rod, with pasteboard end, cov- 
ered with silver. Shield can have a _ red 
Maltese cross on, if desired. 

Asteroids.—Children of various sizes and 
ability. One may speak for all, or all may 

recite in concert. Girls dressed in white, with gold stars, 
sewed on dresses. Boys wear white waists, covered in 
some way with gold stars. If convenient, one gold star 


can be pinned on each knee. A good way to have girls 
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ready is to have them wear white dresses, then beforehand 
sew gold stars on white aprons, to be slipped on just be- 
fore needed. 

Jupiter.—Copy picture of some ancient king. Garnet or 
purple cotton flannel robe, bordered with cotton batting. 
Cut to represent toga, etc. Gold crown, gold sceptre, and 
gold bracelets on arms. 

Saturn.—Ordinary suit with these additions: A skull 
cap of olive green felt, velveteen, or cotton flannel, a yel- 
low (cheese-cloth) shirt waist, a belt or sash of bright 
pink cheese-cloth. For rings, take three large wooden 
hoops, graded in size, the smallest to be just large enough 
to slip head and one arm through. Join these hoops by 
invisible wires, so they are in the same plane. Then 
wrap with green, yellow, and pink cheese-cloth, one 

with each color. 

When _ slipped 
over the head and 
one arm, they rest 
obliquely on boy’s 
shoulder, making 
a magnificent ap- 
pearance, 

Uranus. — Ordi- 
nary suit. Two 
enormous circles, 
gold covered, tied 
to show circular 
face at both front 
and back. 

Neptune.—Draped with sea-green cheese- 
cloth, sea-mosses, sea-weeds, shells, ete. 

Carries a trident, made as was the spear of 
Mars. 

Satellites.—Costume just like those of the 
asteroids, except that silver moons, both 
whole and quarter, are substituted for the 
gold stars. 

Comet.—If a boy, the costume can be like 
that of Uranus, only adding rays around 
edges of circles, and perhaps a tail. If a 
girl, she may be dressed in yellow cheese-cloth, made 
with atrain. Hair flowing, gold circle for breastplate. 

{ Notes.—Of course, much work in drilling must be done 
in preparation for the following, but after a few times the 
children will learn to take their positions without the 
orbits being marked. Only the simplest movements are 
given. Teachers can extend the time by making them 
more elaborate. 

The gestures necessary are so readily suggested by the 
lines that no rules for them need be given. Children must 
be ready to come on promptly in each case. 

It would add to the effect if the moons of Uranus could 
go backwards, but this is not necessary. ] 

The entertainment is opened by 


INTRODUCTION, 


to be given by the teacher or some older pupil inclined 
to be humorous. 

Adapting the words of Hamlet, there are more things 
in the heavens above, my friends, than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy! 

By the wonderful discovery of a modern astronomer— 
so modern that his name does not yet appear in the list 
of scientists—we are able to give you to-day (or to-night) 
a most magnificent view of our solar or planetary system. 

Should any facts seem incongruous with your precon- 
ceived ideas of astronomy, be not discouraged at your ig- 
norance, but remember that only specialists can keep pace 
with the rapid strides of science and our narrow stage. 

So close io us is the entire system brought by this re- 
markable invention, that we find the planets and their 
satellites living organisms, and we are not, then, sur- 
prised to find them speaking, even in our own language. 

Strangest of all, however, is the explosion of the old 
theory that the stars and planets, though invisible to us, 
remain in their places during the day. Like mortfals, 
these famous bodies have a time for recreation, and, after 
showing how they perform their nightly labors, you will 
see them marching and countermarching in silent array. 

Having displayed their entire accomplishments, the sys- 
tem as a whole will dissolve, and its constituents will be 
found in the forms of your own children, who, as well as 
Miss ——— and myself, thank you for your kindly assist- 
ance and attention. 

The Sun, naturally, opens the gayeties. 

The Sun steps forward and recites: — 


The Sun am I, a burning light,— 

In summer time you feel my might. 
I’ve thrown off rings in ages past, 
And each became a sphere at last. 
About me now they all do go, 

And each will his own purpose show. 


Sun steps backward to centre of stage, where he re- 
mains until all the planets have spoken and taken each 
his correct place. As soon as he is in position, Mercury 
runs lightly forward, and recites: — 


The smallest planet now you see, 

They call me fleet-winged Mercury; 
Around the sun I quickly run, 

And have four years, while you have one. 


Venus walks forward and says: — 


Venus, the goddess of beauty and love, +} 

Bequeathed her name toa planet above. & 
That planet am I, not far from the sun, a 
And, like Mercury, small, of moons I have none. j 


The Earth, with one moon, comes forward to say:— 
The Earth of which you sometimes* hear 
Is what the ancients called this sphere; 
One moon have I, attendant slight, 
Who sheds her beams when it is night. 
Iam not large; nor am I small, 
For millions live upon this ball— 
Each but an atom in God’s great plan, 
And yet God’s noblest work is man. 
Mars follows with two satellites, and says:— 
Red am I, as if drenched in gore, 
So they call me Mars, for that god of yore 
Who dearly loved the bloody fray, 


And watched o’er battles day by day; 4 
Attendants two I've lately found, i 
Who love to go with me around. } 


Asteroids come forward to say:— 
In years agone one planet we, 
That daily struggled to be free 
From Father Sun’s tyrannic laws. 


In vain we struggled without pause, 
And never gained the end we sought, 
But trouble to ourselves we brought. 

The planet burst, and now through space 
We fragments wander in disgrace; 
Star-planets we are called to-day. 

But we must stay from out the play, 
For Father Sun tells us that he 

Has room for no such stars as we. 


If stage will permit the revolution of the asteroids, 


also, this last stanza may be changed to indicate that. 
As most stages are small, no change is here made. 


Jupiter enters with his four moons, saying:— 
Largest planet of all yet found, 
I go my way the Sun around. 
My kingly name is well applied, 
For servants four are by my side, ’ 
And Jupiter still his royal face i 
Will ever show in its right place. 
Saturn, followed by eight moons, enters and recites: — 
Saturn am I, sphere most unique 
Of all vet known to mortals weak; 
Five moons and three about me go, F 
And rings that make a brilliant show. ; 
When viewed by men, I seem to wear ' 
A belt of pink; and on my hair 
A cap of olive green. At night 
I shed soft yellowish light. 
Now, tell me, those who're here to-day, 
Did you e’er know of star so gay? 
Uranus has four attendants. He says:— 
The first of all planets discovered was I, 
When Herschel his telescope turned to the sky. 
Men thought me a comet for nearly a year, 
But now I am known as Uranus dear. 
With satellites four that turn backward in flight, 
I’m counted by men a remarkable sight. 


Neptune has but one moon. He recites: — 

By the trident I carry you plainly see 

That Neptune’s the name which was given to me. 

I take to move about the spheres 

Just one hundred five and sixty years. 

Men have found for me but a single moon, 

Yet more (I am sure) they will find very soon. 

As Neptune finishes, he steps into place, and the ap- 
pearance is a semi-circle, thus:— 


gs 
=» ® 


at 


“ Speaker must smile or plainly indicate the humor intended by 
**gometimes,”’ 


When the pianist sees that all are in position, she 
strikes a chord at which all children on left side ‘‘about 
face.”” The pianist then plays a good march, and as soon 
as children get step (second measure), all “forward 
march” on orbits. Mercury goes quickly, and from him, 
outward, each goes more slowly than the preceding, but 
no attempt to regulate the speed exactly would be suc- 
cessful. 

All march until Neptune has made two complete revo- 
lutions, at which the piano ceases, all children stop on 
places, in rushes the comet, and recites: — 


Eccentric wanderer here I go, 
Sometimes fast and sometimes slow. 
From world to world I wend my way, 
And have no time to stay to-day. 
Comet they call me, but fear me not, 
I shall not harm so bright a plot. 


{If no tail is desired, comet may recite:— 


Some comets have tails, but tail I have none, 
Else people would gaze at me more than the Sun. 
My course I pursue from world to world, 

And often I’ve planets downward hurled. 

I hurry along through space to see 

Which system’s best for bodies like me.] 


At the conclusion of Comet’s speech, the march begins 
once more, and as the planets adhere to their orbits, the 
comet goes in and out, sometimes fast and sometimes 
slowly, to avoid knocking anyone. He finally runs off the 
stage and takes his position behind the scenes, as later 
described. 

All continue marching; Neptune makes two complete 
revolutions and begins the third, but, on reaching the cen- 
tre back of stage, he and his moons pass out and take their 
positions in line. As soon thereafter as Uranus reaches 
the back, he and his moons leave, and thus, one by one, 
all leave, 

[In preparing for this, the teacher has arranged children 
in double line for marching, with the Sun and Jupiter as 
leaders. Both lines must grade from the leaders to the 
smallest children in the play, having partners of about 
equal height. Children can learn to take positions im- 
mediately upon leaving stage, so that after Mercury 
leaves, the Sun simply steps backward (music does not 
cease) until he and Jupiter are on a level. ] 

When the Sun has stepped backward to position, he and 
Jupiter get in step with the music, and lead their lines in 
simple, but effective, figures, if well done. 

The following are suggested: — 


3 FIGURE 1, DOUBLE SPIRAL. 


ere 


When last have passed the doorway, leaders close up 
and “march on place” until the spirals are unwound and 
the two lines form an unbroken semi-circle, thus: — 


FJG, 2, 


Leaders begin by crossing to opposite sides. Left 
leader passes behind right leader, hence left No. 2 passes 
behind right No. 2, ete., in each case. The lines cross 


[Continued on page 346.) 
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It will be some time before things move smoothly, 
educationally, in Greater New York. 


We present, as our supplement for June, a portrait 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne and the “Old Manse.” 


It looks as though Chicago would now raise the 
salaries of the principals to the Boston standard. 


It is a trifle severe for the Chicago authorities to 
reduce the appropriation for a $350,000 high school 
to $100,000. 

Professor Hodge’s address before the New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association will appear in the 
next issue of the Journal. 


This is no time to reduce teachers’ salaries. It is 
nowhere necessary, is everywhere vicious, and every 
patriot should first, last, and all the time work and 
vote against any. man or any party that cripples edu- 
‘ation by attacking the educational force of the 
school—-the teacher. 


The new pension law which went into effect in 
Ohio last September will be effectual in its first pay- 
ment next year. ‘This fund is provided by a dedue- 
tion of the salaries of the teachers of one per cent. 
The beneficiaries are those who have retired on ac- 
count of disability who have taught twenty ‘years, or 
any teacher who has taught thirty years may retire 
and become a beneficiary; a male teacher must have 
taught thirty-five years to become eligible. The 
pension is for life, to equal one-half the salary thev 
previously received, providing it does not exceed $600 
per annum. If the fund is not sufficient for the 
beneficiaries, then a pro rata division will be made. 

There has been an attempt in Illinois to have the 
courts rule against the “temperance physiology” law, 
but the attorney-general has handed down an opinion 


to State Superintendent of Public Instruction Inglis 
concerning the validity of the statute regarding the 
study of hygiene and physiology and the effects of 
alcoholic drinks and other narcotics on the system. 
Ffe holds that neither a school board nor teacher can 
excuse any pupil from the said study; also that study 
must be done during regular school hours. It is held 
that there is nothing in the statute affecting the re- 
ligious view of any person. 


MR. PEARSE'S PROGRAMME. 


The programme of the educational meeting at the 
Omaha ‘Trans-Mississippi Exposition, arranged 
under ‘the direction of Superintendent C. G. Pearse, 
is certainly the best all-round programme for a three 
days’ gathering, June 28, 29, 30, yet prepared. It 
is the best balanced. It cannot compete with the 
N. E. A., in that it has not men like Dr. Harris, 
Stanley Hall, and President Draper, but aside from 
these men it is a wonder of completeness. ‘There are 
nine leading college presidents, twenty-six college 
professors, fifteen state, county, and city superin- 
tendents, ten normal school principals and professors, 
twenty teachers of music, art, and manual training, 
fifteen members of school boards, nine principals of 
public schools, and twenty women, several of whom 
are kindergartners. The general programme is not 
equal to that of the N. E. A., perhaps, but the de- 
partments are stronger as a whole. 


THE CONSERVATISM OF THE COMMUNITY 


Arey W. Thompson, in his “Day Dreams of the 
Schoolmaster,” wrote years ago that “parents dread 
new-fangled ways and cling piously to old scholastic 
superstitions.” Is this as true to-day as it was in his 
time? They are not willing that their children 
should wear the style of clothes that they wore as 
children, nor that they use anything that the world 
has outgrown except in schoolroom methods. They 
would not be willing that their children should sit 
at such a desk or on such a bench as they did, that 
the schoolroom should be heated or ventilated (?) as 
the schoolroom of their childhood was, but do they 
not want the a b ¢ and the multiplication taught as 
they then were? It is the general opinion that they 
do. There can be do doubt but that it is the first 
impulse of most parents to rebel at ‘“new-fangled 
notions” in education. Isn’t it the same in other 
things? Wasn’t the first prejudice against the 
bicycle and the electric car as decisive? Doesn’t 
every busy mother who is not given to society 
thoughts remonstrate against the coming and the 
going of large sleeves? Did the candle give place to 
the fluid lamp, kerosene to the gas, and gas to elec- 
tricity without first overcoming prejudices? Cer- 
tainly not. When there is any conservative interest 
to nurse such prejudices they are always tenacious. 
The furnace dealer and the plumber have made no 
end of trouble for the advocates of the latest. improve- 
ments in combining heating, ventilating, and sani- 
tation. Isn’t it just possible that wherever teachers, 
principals, and superintendents work together in the 
introduction of improved spirit and method into the 
schools that they find the parents ready to surrender 
their prejudices, as in other things, and isn’t it possi- 
ble that when the parents “cling piously to old 
scholastic superstitions,” it is because their prejudices 
“are being worked” by teachers, principals, or super- 
intendent? It may not be worth while to institute 
a “study” along this line, but it is certainly well to 
“think on these things.” 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Boston normal school seems to have taken a 
sudden departure under the commanding presence 
of George A. Anderson of the school board, who ap- 
pears to be the leader pre-eminent of the Boston 
board. This leadership is due to a striking person- 
ality, great courage, and to the fact that he “trains” 
with both factors of the committee at times, so as to 
carry with him almost invariably the balance of 
power, A special committee was appointed to con- 
sider the question of abandoning the normal school, 


and, after several hearings, reported in favor of re- 
taining it, but the full board voted 13 to 9 in favor 
of its abolition. It is expected that the state will es- 
tablish a normal school in Boston, and Supervisor 
George H. Conley, who is also a member of the state 
board of education, has from the first advocated this 
policy, and he will undoubtedly be able to secure 
action favorable to the establishment of a state school 
in Boston. From the standpoint of Messrs. Conley 
and Anderson, there was nothing else to be done, but 
Superintendent Seaver and others did not take their 


point of view; but the full board did by a large’ 
majority follow the lead of Messrs. Conley and Ander-- 


son. Whether it will be possible for the state to pro- 
vide for continuing the school next year is an inter- 
esting question in view of this summary action of the 
Boston board. 


ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Between trains at St. Paul the editor was privi- 
leged to examine the great art exhibit of thousands 
of beautiful subjects selected from the collections 
of Soule, The Helman-Taylor Company, Braun, Heg- 
ger, Haufstaengel, and Berlin Photograph Com- 
pany in the large three-story Rice building. This 
is one of the first fruits of the present enthusiasm 
for adorning the schoolrooms with works of the mas- 
ters.. The promoters of this exhibit are the Helman- 
Taylor Company of Cleveland, who first exhibited in 
that city. A second exhibit was in Minneapolis 
under the direction of the “Institute of Arts and 
Letters.” In Cleveland the exhibit was open ten 
days, in Minneapolis and St. Paul it was open eight 
days each. From St. Paul it is to go to Chicago, and 
thence to Holyoke and Springfield, Mass., and Provi- 
dence, which will close the school year. 

The Helman-Taylor Company make no charge for 
bringing and placing this matchless array of repro- 
ductions of the masters. In every case, so far, some 
local public-spirited society, like the “St. Paul Public 
School Union,” secures some karge building, cen- 
_trally located, that is temporarily vacant, without 
charge, and in St. Paul the street railway company 
gives the Union 15,000 round trip passes on their 
lines, that all school children may visit the exhibit, 
which is open on week days from 9 a. m. to 11 p. m. 

An admission fee of ten cents is charged, and a 
catalogue, ten cents, is sold. All expenses are pro- 
vided for otherwise, so that the entire receipts are 
used for the purchase of pictures for the school- 
rooms of the city, and a special discount is given on 
all pictures selected from this collection. 

The reproductions are all systematically arranged 
according to subjects, and afford the best opportuni- 
ties for teachers and students to familiarize them- 
selves with works of the world’s most famous artists. 
All in all, this is one of the best of the latest depart- 
ures in education. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN THE WEST.—(VI) 


[Editorial Correspondence. ] 

Helena is not so large as I had supposed, but it is 
much more substantial and beautiful. No other city 
of its size—less than 15,000—has such public build- 
ings, hotels, stores, and beautiful residences. Court 
house, high schoolhouse, and public library are 
worthy a city of ten times its size; there are more ele- 
gant homes than are to be found in many cities of 
that size, but the great surprise is in the schools. 
The buildings are good, and much of the work is of 
the highest order,—way, way up. If Helena was 
within 500 miles of Chicago, her schools would be 
much visited for their language and number work. 
Superintendent J. E. Klock made his reputation in 
Leavenworth, Kan., and in two years he has put the 
new education on the track in Helena most heroic- 
ally. He has a united and determined board, and in 
two sharply-contested elections the citizens have 
stood behind both the board and their superintend- 
ent. In no other city has there been such a record 
made as in Helena. The schools under Superintend- 
ent Young were up to the standard along time- 
honored lines. Although I did not see the schools 
in those days, there is every reason to believe that 
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they were doing good work on the conventional basis. 
Upon Superintendent Young’s acceptance of the 
position at Rock Island, TIL, the committee, without 
outside inspiration or advice, determined upon hav- 
ing the schools placed upon an absolutely modern 
basis. Superintendent Klock was selected because 
of his reputation at Leavenworth, and he accepted 
with the distinct understanding that he was to be 
permitted, “without fear or favor,” to do whatever he 
thought necessary in order to get the best results out 
of school work. In the course of two years several 
teachers were dismissed, about a third of the entire 
force, because, in the judgment of Mr. Klock and the 
school board, the best results could not be secured 
through them. The places thus made vacant were 
during the two years supplied by five teachers from 
outside the city and the remainder from within, 
mostly from the training school. 

Every local conservative 
aroused, and a more vigorous opposition was never 
organized against any innovation than that in Helena. 
Many circumstances tended to make this opposition 
overwhelming. The teachers who were retired were, 
in some cases, women of exceptional merit along 
conventional lines of teaching, some were influen- 
tially connected socially, religiously, and politically, 
while Mr. Klock and the new teachers were strangers, 
too busy with their responsibilities and labors to 
attach themselves influentially in any direction. 

Under the conditions existing, it would seem safe 
to prophesy an overwhelming defeat for the board 
that was responsible for the “new-fangled notions,” 
but in two hotly contested elections they have won 
against all opposition by a conclusive majority, and 
stand a unit for all that they think best in educa- 
tion “without fear or favor.” 


prejudice was 


A. E. Winship. 

RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 

SUSPENSION FOR PARENT'S FAULT. 

A board of education having the charge and con- 
trol of a system of free schools established by law, and 
supported by taxation, the supreme court of Georgia 
holds, in Board of Education against Purse, 28 
Southeastern Reporter, 896, has the right to suspend 
from attendance school children whose parent, 
whether father or mother, in undertaking to call in 
question or interfere with the discipline of a teacher 
over one of these children, enters the schoolroom of 
teacher during school hours, and in the presence of 
the scholars there assembled uses offensive or insult- 
ing language to such teacher. This is true, the 
supreme court further asserts, though none of the 
children so suspended had in fact been guilty of any 
violation of the rules of the school. 

CANNOT HAVE TWO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Provision was made in article 1 of chapter 34 of 
the session laws of Oklahoma of 1897 for the election 
of separate school boards for the white and colored 
people within each school district, the school boards 
for the whites to be composed of white persons who 
were qualified school district electors, and the school 
boards for the colored people to be composed of col- 
ored persons who were qualified school district elec- 
tors, and that each board should be elected by the 
qualified electors of their own race. Both of the 
hoards were clothed with the same powers and juris- 
diction respecting the levying of taxes, the manage- 
ment and control of the school property of the dis- 
trict, the issuing of bonds in proper cases, etc. Be- 
cause of the uncertainty and inconsistency of its 
various provisions, the supreme court of Oklahoma 
pronounces that article inoperative. It also holds it 
unconstitutional, Porter against commissioners of 
Kingfisher county, 51 Pacific Reporter, 741, as being 
in conflict with the fifteenth amendment of the con- 
stitution of the United States and the following pro- 
vision of section 5 of the organic at of the territory, 
to wit: “There shall be no denial of the elective fran- 
chise, or of holding office, to a citizen, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” It 
follows, further declares the court, that article 8 of 
chapter 73 of the Oklahoma statutes of 1893, remains 
in full foree and effect, notwithstanding the 1897 en- 
actment referred to purported to expressly repeal it; 


for, if a statute which purports to repeal a prior one is 
itself void, the prior statute is in nowise affected by 
the attempted repealing enactment. 


TEACHER NOT CONSIDERED AN EXPERT ON 
QUESTION OF PUNISHMENT. 

The court of civil appeals of Texas says that it has 
held, and still holds, that the teacher has the right to 
inflict moderate corporal punishment on the pupil, for 
sufficient cause, and that his intent and purpose in 
inflicting such punishment are material, and can be 
admitted in evidence. But, in the recent case of 
Howerton against State, 43 Southwestern Reporter, 
1018, the teacher proposed to go farther and to prove 
by himself, as an expert, that the chastisement in- 
flicted on the child was not more than necessary under 
the circumstances, the consequences of the punish- 
ment, ete. The claim of right to do this the court 
does not agree with, holding that these are not ques- 
tioys about which an expert can testify. Nor does it 
feel disposed, upon the evidence in this case, to dis- 
turb a conviction here of aggravated assault and 
battery. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(For the week ending May 30.) 

The situation in the Caribbean sea has not changed 
during the week. Admiral Cervera, Com- 
modore Schley and the navy department as well as 
the newspaper correspondents are all wrong, is still 
at Santiago de Cuba, and Commodore Schley’s 
squadron, which ineludes several armor clads and 
would be a fair match for the Spanish vessels under 
any conditions, guards the entrance, which is so nar- 
row that only one vessel could make its exit at a time. 
Admiral Cervera’s course in making for Santiago, 


unless 


with whose peculiar configuration he must have been 
familiar, has been much marvelled at, but it may have 
heen made necessary by a short supply of coal or by a 
need of repairs. Perhaps he believes that if the wait- 
ing game can be protracted ten or twelve days longer, 
a new factor will be introduced by the approach of 
the second Spanish fleet from Cadiz. 

A second call for 75,000 volunteers, issued barely 
more than a month after the first call for 125,000, 
suggests forcibly the real seriousness of the enter- 
prise Which we have undertaken. Taken in connec- 
tion with the regular army and the special organiza- 
tions of “immunes,” mounted riflemen, ete., this 
inakes the total of our military forces about 278,000 
men. Under the first call about 115,000 men had 
been mustered into the service of the United States 
when the second call was issued. The difficulty ex- 
perienced thus far has been less in procuring the 
men than in equipping them. ‘There are wide 
variations in point of discipline, arms, and equipment 
between the contingents furnished by different states. 
In a number of instances regiments have been for- 
warded which were no better than raw recruits, ill- 
armed or not armed at all, and calling for weeks of 
patient drill before they can be made effective. 
There is a growing conviction that after the war is 
over, steps should be taken to establish a closer con- 
nection between the general government and the so- 
called “National guard,” so that the latter may con- 
stitute a more effective first reserve in time of need, 

There is something that appeals strongly to the 
imagination in the voyage of the battleship Oregon, 
which left San Francisco March 19, and sixty-five 
days later, May 24, ran into Jupiter inlet on the 
southeastern coast of Florida to receive fresh orders. 
The best of construction and the best of seamanship 
are exemplified in this exploit. The voyage would 
have been sufficiently remarkable in time of peace, but 
is more so when it is remembered that Captain Clark 
had to take not only the ordinary 
hazards of so protracted a voyage, but the risks of 
war. The Oregon took a wide sweep to the east and 
north of the Windward islands, and from the time 
when she was reported at Bahia, May 7, she disap- 
peared from ken as completely as Admiral Cervera’s 
squadron after it left the Cape Verd islands. 


into account 


The eruviser Charleston has sailed from San Fran- 
. cisco to re-enforce Admiral Dewey at Manila; and 
three transports, carrying 2,500 troops, commanded 
by Brigadier General Anderson, have followed her. 
More will go, as soon as transports can be secured; 
and it seems likely that a force of twenty-five to thirty- 
five thousand men will be needed to occupy the 
islands and maintain order. The monitor Monterey 
is at Mare island navy yard, being made ready to go 
to Manila as soon as possible. Her prospective voy- 
age of 7,000 miles is as extraordinary, in its way, as 
the Oregon’s voyage of twice that distance is for a 
battleship. The Monterey can carry only two or 
three hundred tons of coal, and. she will have to be 
towed by a collier or receive fresh supplies of coal on 
the way. But she is a floating battery of great 
strength, and will be effective against the Cadiz fleet, 
if that should ever be sent to retake Manilla. It is 
now a full month since Admiral Dewey destroyed the 
Spanish fleet, and no progress has been made since 
or can be until he is heavily re-enforced. 

* * 

The general elections in France, which began on 
Sunday, May 8, were completed by the second ballots 
on Sunday, May 22. The result augurs ill for the 
permanence of the Meline ministry. The number of 
regular Republicans, who constitute the fixed follow- 
ing of the government has been reduced from 292 in 
the last chamber of deputies to 254 in the chamber 
just elected. There are 104 Radicals, 74 Radical 
Socialists, and 57 Socialists, who, whatever their 
differences, may be counted upon to oppose the 
government with practical solidity. Together, they 
muster 235 votes. Then there are 38 “Rallied” or 
clerical Republicans, 44 Reactionaries or Monarch- 
ists, and 10 independents or “Free Lances.” To 
command a majority the government must have 291 
votes. This makes it necessary for it to have the 
solid support of the “Rallied” group, which can only 
he gained by continual concessions. 


EDITORIAL MENTICN. 


There were 4,928 books published in 1897. 

Not a man in the entire 3,000 volunteers enlisted in 
Kansas was unable to write his name. This fact is worth 
recording, showing the character of our American sol- 
diers. 

Virchaud R. Gaudhi of Bombay, one of the most promi- 
nent delegates from the Orient to the Parliament of Re- 
ligions at Chicago, is now in Boston for the purpose of 
promoting the educational interests of his country, and is 
delivering lectures on various subjects. 

One of the school documents which should grace every 
well-equipped educational library is the report of Superin- 
tendent Frank J. Barnard of Seattle for 1891-2. It is one 
of the great school documents of the time, presenting in 
elaborate form the scheme for promotion on the general 
plan recently outlined by Mr. Shearer of Elizabeth, N. J., 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 

In Sioux City I was much impressed with the habit, 
when the topic was upon anything in geography, nature 
work, etc., of asking, ‘“‘Who has had an opportunity of 
learning anything special regarding this place (or 
thing)?” Any child that has traveled there, or who has 
any friend who has, or has any interest in it through read- 
ing is at once the recognized leader for the time. 

Dr. David Eugene Smith.—Dr. Smith, who has suc- 
ceeded Dr. Charles D. McLean as principal of Brookville, 
N. Y., state normal school, was born at Cortland, N. Y., 
January 21, 1860; was graduated from that institution in 
1877, and from Syracuse University in 1881; studied law, 
and practiced in connection with his father. In 1889 he 
became a teacher in the Cortland state normal school, 
where he remained seven years, and was called to the 
Michigan Normal College at Ypsilanti, from which posi- 
tion he is recalled to New York. He is the author of sev- 
eral works on mathematics. 

It is interesting to learn that the Riverside Press of 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. was so named by Henry O. 
Houghton in 1852 to avoid its being spoken of in associa- 
tion with the town poor farm, to which use the beautiful 
location had been put for several years. For nearly half 
a century this charming spot on the Charles, with its ap- 
propriate name, has been a household world throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. There is no more 
valuable trademark in literature than “Riverside,” a 
name that must ever be associated with the memories of 
Holmes, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Haw 
thorne, Thoreau, Aldrich, and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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twice, bringing leaders back to first positions, thus: — 
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FIG. Ill. TUNNEL (formed twice in succession). 

At end of Il. children are in a semi-circle, as at end of 
I. Leaders move slightly forward, turn to face each 
other, and separate by walking backwards one or two 
steps. Then number 2’s move forward, turn, and stand 
each by his own leader, then 3’s, etc., until a tunnel is 


formed. 
If stage is too narrow for one long tunnel, let children 
turn corner and face audience, thus: — 


penne ® 

\ 

‘ 


When the smallest have reached their positions, the 
leaders turn and walk down the tunnel, No. 2’s following, 
etc. In no case does a child move until his line reaches 
him. 

All come around to semi-circle, then reform thé tunnel, 
break up the tunnel as before, and repeat figure I., but 
with the spirals reversed, thus: — 


CRATER Bacn oF 


Finale. 

[Suggestions.—When making the large circles and the 
shield from pasteboard, if strings are inserted before cov- 
ering the front, it will be helpful. 

In circle cut two parallel straight slits. Through these 
run a flat strip of cloth, putting a little mucilage on the 
front, sc it will remain in place. Then cover front with 
gold paper. ] 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. 8S. 


Will you kindly explain what is meant by drumlins? 


A drumlin is a rounded hillock or ridge consisting of 
gravel and clay formed by’ the action of glacial 
streams--or ice, They are very common in the New Eng- 
land states, 

is rubber obtained anywhere else than in the 
Amazon forests? 

Yes: a considerable quantity is obtained from the 
Kongo and the lower Guinea coast. Most of the African 
rubber is sold in European markets, while the greater part 
of the Amazon, or Para, rubber is sent to the United 
States. There are large rubber forests in Florida that 
will become productive in the future. 


Is the foreign commerce of Chicago second to that 
of New York? 

No: Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
and New Orleans surpass Chicago. More than half the 
foreign trade of the United States passes through New 
York; a trifle more than one per cent. is entered at Chi- 
cago. 

Which is the correct name for the strait between 
the Black sea and the sea of Marmora: Dardanelles 
or Ifellespont? Where is the Golden Horn? 

The name of the strait is Hellespont; the Dardanelles 
are torts at the entrance, and not the strait itself. The 


Golden Horn is a small estuary of the Bosporus; it forms 
part ef the water front of Constantinople. 


What is meant by the “nitrates” that are an im- 
portant export of Peru? 


The nitrates consist mainly of the nitrate of soda; they 
are the chief ingredient in making gunpowder, fireworks 
and nitric ecid. The sodium nitrate itself is unfit for use, 
as it is too sensitive to moisture, so it is first converted 
fo potassiiim nitrate, or saltpeter, The productive nitrate 
beds are now in Chile not Peru, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence, | 


SNOCH ARDEN. 


May I add by way of postscript to the books of reference 
given in connection with the article on “The Study of 
Enoch Arden’ the following admirable words: — 

“Prolegomena to In Memoriam,” by Thomas Davidson, 
published by D. C. Heath. An analysis of the poem and 
parallel- passages are a prominent feature of the book. 
This house also publishes an inexpensive edition of 
“Enoch Arden,” and of “The Princess.” 

L. M. Munger. 
LATIN QUOTATIONS. 


I find the following in Ernest C. Daniels’ article on the 
292d age of the Journal of May 12:— 

“Quod si componere magnis parva mihi fas est.” 
Vergil in the fourth Georgic has the same sentiment in 
slightly varied terms. 

Si parva licet componere magnis. (If it is permitted to 
compare great things with small.) Vergil is here com- 
paring bees with Cyclops. 

In the first eclogue he has the opposite comparison, 
“oreat things with small.” 

Sic parvis componere magna. Here Rome is compared 
with Mantua. Is the first comparison given anywhere 
precisely as Mr. Daniels has it? 

R. L. Perkins, Boston. 
THE CLOCK OF FLOWERS. 


Gardeners claim that it is quite possible to so arrange 
flowers that all the purposes of a clock will be answered. 
It is said that in the time of Pliny forty-six flowers were 
known to open and shut at certain hours of the day, and 
this number has since been largely increased. For it- 
stance, a bed of cemmon dandelions would show it was 
5.30 in the morning and 8.30 at night, respec- 
tively, for these flowers open and shut at the times 
named, frequently to the minute. The common hawk- 
weed opens at 8 in the morning, and may be depended 
upon to close within a few minutes of 2 in the afternoon. 
The yellow goat’s-beard shuts at 12 o’clock noon, abso- 
lutely to the minute, siderial time. The sowthistle opens 
at 5 a. m., and closes at 11.12 a.m. The white lily opens at 
7 a. m., and closes at 5 p. m.—Popular Science News. 

“WISE OR OTHERWISE?” 

Editor Journal of Education: I do not know whether 
you will care for these crude marginal notes which I 
picked up on the floor of the auditorium at the department 
of superintendence at Chattanooga. What a heathen the 
man must be who wrote them! Shouldn’t he have lived 
in the last century rather than this? 

Yours very truly, 


The object of the teacher should be to interest and 


* Journal of March 31, 


amuse—from the kindergarten to the high school, inc|y- 
sive. Children should be subjected to no written examj- 
nations as tests. Such tests are only for the lawyer, the 
minister, the editor, and the business man. 

All rules of conduct should be abolished from the 
schoolroom. Morality, respect, and reverence should be 
taught by example, and not by word of mouth. Kindly 
words of warning from mother or teacher may have done 
good in the past, but are now useless. 

Elective studies should be shoved down into the lower 
grades, so that, after a child’s judgment has matured, he 
may know what he has missed. A child, like an unbroken 
colt, should be allowed to act spontaneously. 

“EDUCATIONAL FOL DER ROL.” 

To the Journal of Education: In a recent number of the 
Journal of Education the Maine Schoolmasters’ Club is 
put on record as being opposed to “Educational Fol Der 
Rol,” and claiming that the pendulum was now swinging 
towards “common sense” in education. 

“God has sent the day and the goal.” Is this a just 
presentation of the Schoolmasters’ Club’s attitude towards 
a scientific investigation of pedagogic principles? Does 
the Schoolmasters’ Club want to put itself on record as 
choosing to set the “common sense” of its members, in 
their practice of training the rising generation, against 
scientific and psychological principles, set forth by such 
masters as Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. Hinsdale, Dr. E. E. 
White, Dr. E. R. Shaw, Inspector J. L. Hughes, and many 
other just such men? 

If ‘God has sent the day and the goal,” the day has not 
yet reached Maine when the people will cease to demand 
better-qualified and better-trained teachers, and principals 
and superintendents who can teach and arrange courses 
of study in accordance with the laws of the activity and 
development of the mind. More people to-day acknowl- 
edge that education is a science than ever before in the 
world’s history, and more great minds than ever before 
are studying the science of education. The results within 
the past fifteen years are wonderful, and the “‘goal’’ has 
not yet arrived. W. H. Winslow. 

Bath, Me. 

NAMES WE MISSED. 


It was intended that Maryland should be called “Cres- 
centia,’ but Charles I. changed it to ‘Terra Mariae,” in 
honor of his wife, and we made it ‘‘Mary’s Land,” hence 
Maryland; the home pronunciation being ‘‘Merrylon.” 
William Penn wanted to call his state ‘“‘“New Wales,” but 
afterwards decided upon “Sylvania,” to which the king 
prefixed the word Penn. The territory on the west of 
Lake Michigan was to be called ‘“Michigania,” and that to 
the eastward of the lake within the peninsula formed by 
lakes and waters of Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, 
was to be called ““Chersonesus.” The territory through 
which the Rock river runs was to be called ‘“‘Assenisipia,”’ 
and that to the eastward, in which are the sources of the 
two Miamis of the Ohio, the Wabash, the Illinois, the 
Miamis of the Lake, and the Sandusky rivers, was to be 
called ‘‘Metropotamia.” The territory through which the 
Illinois river runs was to be called “‘Illinoia.”” The next 
territory joining to the eastward was to be “Saratoga,” 
and that between the last and Pennsylvania, extending 
from the Ohio to Lake Erie, was to be ‘‘Washington.” 
All that region adjacent to which are the confluences of 
the Wabash, Shawnee, Tanisee, Ohio, Illinois, Mississippi, 
and Missouri rivers was to be called ‘“‘Polytamia.’’ That 
territory farther up the Ohio river was to be called “Peli- 
sipia.”” An exchange says, after remarks upon these 
names, “Verily, a watchful Providence seems to have 
guarded us from these afflictions.” 
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Chicago 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and Russet 
NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, $ .60 
NATURAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY . . 1.25 


Full of new and striking merits. A 
study of the earth from the human side, 
embodying the recommendations of the 
committee of Fifteen. Systematic, topical 

LUMBER, treatment of physical, commercial. and 
political features. Exercises in language work and ccr- 
relation. Maps of corresponding subdivisions drawn ‘pon 
the same scale. Attractive, helpful pictures. . 


Largest number of best books at lowest prices. New books constantly issued 
to meet new demands in every department. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK 


Portland, Ore. 
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A NOTABLE ADOPTION. 


St. Louis, Mo., has a board of education 
representing the highest grade of citizen- 
ship, and a superintendent of schools in 


EFFECTIVE 
LASTING 
CONVINCING 


full sympathy with its purpose to main- 
tain in the schools a standard of efficiency 
second to no other. 

The recent adoption by this board on the 
recommendation of the superintendent of 
Reed’s Word Lessons, Reed’s Introductory 
Language Work, and Reed & Kellogg’s 
Grammar for exclusive use in the St. Louis 


CONSISTING OF 


schools places the city in line with the best 
educational sentiment and practice of the 
country with respect to language teaching, 
and affords another convincing evidence of 
the fact that “Reed & Kellogg’s Language 
Series is unrivaled.” 


Samples Free 
P. O. Box 643—S. 


BOOK COVERS 


SELF-BINDERS 


Economy and Cleanliness 
ARE THE RESULTS 


Gained tm Adopting m Using 
“Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


ADOPTED BY OVER 


1,200 School Boards. 


TRANSPARENT PAPER 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., Sprinefield, Mass. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. Eight Books. By 
James Baldwin. New York: American Book Company. 
A beautiful series of new reading books adapted to the 

eight grades, which makes one wonder how it happens 

that for so many years there were the traditional six 
readers. The grading is here done with much skill by 
expert direction. 

First year. A book of 128 pages, with several beautiful 
colored illustrations, and more than 200 engravings used 
in connection with the reading of the children, makes it 
easy for the teacher to keep a class interested. Although 
the first page does violence to the modern ideas of teach- 
ing reading by using ‘these sentences, ‘This is a ball’ and 
“This is a box,” the violation ends here, for the next page 
begins with ‘Find a ball,” and activity is provided for 
thereafter, and the latest and best principles of teaching 
little people are provided for in this first book. 

Second year. This is a book of 160 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated. The first sentence is the only “old-fashioned” 
thing about this progressive and beautiful book, “‘Once 
there was a little boy whose name was Robert,” and seems 
as much out of place as a warming pan in a hothouse; 
but this story, like the others, is attractively told from the 
child’s standpoint, and the book is readable and interest- 
ing on every page. There is enough of the myth and fairy 
tale to it to satisfy the demand for these, though less than 
in most modern lower grade books. 

Third year. This beautiful book of 208 pages is devoted 
largely to fascinating biography of great men, to the best 
lessons of the fables, to attractive masterpieces, to charm- 
ivg readings about nature, all focused by third-year pupils, 

Fourth year. This treasure house of 208 pages of de- 
lightful reading deals largely with the industries, with 
history, and patriotism, 

Fifth year. This book, the same in size as each of the 
last two, introduces literature in an entertaining and in- 
structive manner, while retaining much of the inspiration 
to love one’s country and nature. 

Sixth year. This book of 240 pages is devoted almost 
exclusively to literature. There are portraits of twenty- 
two students and popular authors, from whose writings 
the readings are taken. The editor of the series has suc- 
ceeded in finding popular selections from the masters upon 
appropriate themes. The authors are from the ancient 
and modern masters, and from European and American 
writers. 

Seventh year. The variety in this, as in the sixth book, 
helps the pupil to practice in expressive reading. The se- 
lections are all from the most popular writings of the 
masters, the portraits of twenty-six of whom are in these 
240 pages. The readings are those with which pupils 
should be familiar, and the biographical setting is such 
as to make them attractive. 

Eighth year. This book is the same size as the sixth 
and seventh, and is confined to the masters. The twenty 
portraits in this book carry the entire number of authors, 
whose beautiful portraits are given to about seventy-five, 
from each of which one or more selections have been 
taken. 

Mr. Baldwin believes that the way to learn to read is by 
reading, hence he has provided 1,700 pages of readings, in 
which the child will be interested, and from which he will 
profit. The tendency of the selections is to cultivate a 
taste for and appreciation of good reading, and also to in- 
culeate lessons in ethics and the humanities. All in all, 
this is one of the most important contributions to school 
book literature of the year. 

REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL LIFE. By Hiram Or- 
cutt, LL.D. Boston: New England Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. 193 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Oreutt, now in his eighty-fourth year, was one of the 
remarkable educators of his day. For more than three- 
quarters of a century he has been connected with the 
schools of New England, and it is every way fitting that 
he should give the fraternity in his later life so worthy a 
recital of his experiences as ‘is within these covers. It 
is one of the 
sctoolmaster, and makes delightful reading for any one, 
He is a typical New Englander, coming from a humble 
rural home in New Hampshire to spend his later life in 
well-earned comfort in a city home. He had the typical 
New England education from the little red schoolhouse 
and country academy to his graduation from Dartmouth, 
wearing for many years her highest honor LL.D. He 
was the typical schoolmaster from winter district schoo!s 
in Rockingham and Barre, Vt., and Andover and Well- 

fleet, Mess., to the principalship of several academ it 
membership in all the leading educational associations, 


best autobiographies ever written by @ 


and service on the New Hampshire state board of educa- 
tion. In his long experience as a teacher more than 5,000 
students were under his guidance. Among these are 
many men and women of eminence in all the professions. 
For nearly twenty years he has been associated with the 
New England Publishing Company, in which he has aided 
thousands of teachers to promotion or employment, and 
has spoke: to hundreds of thousands of readers through 
contributicns to the various publications of this company. 

But the book has an interest above and beyond the per- 
sonal element in it, for it is the record of the educational 
condit ons all the way along from fifteen years before the 
advent of Horace Mann to the present hour. Nowhere 
else is there to be found in the same compass or for the 
same mcney—and I know not where it can be found for 
any price in one volume—such an entertaining and com- 
prehensive view and review of the educational situations 
now aid back through seventy-five years, such a picture 
of school life in the little red schoolhouse, academy, and 
college es pupil, teacher, ana principal, as trustee, member 
of the bcard of education, as manager of a teacher's 
bureau, as editorial associate on educational journals. It 
is a book, even aside from the personality of the author, 
that must find a place in all libraries that seek a record 
of the sckools old and new. 


HOW TO STUDY SHAKESPEARE. By William H. 
Fleming. With an Introduction by W. J. Rolfe, Litt. 
D. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 429 
pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

English literature is now recognized as one of the es- 
sential branches in even a common school education, and 
to know Shakespeare, the greatest of the poets and 
dramatists, is of the first importance to every scholar, 
Some one has said, ‘To know Shakespeare well is a lib- 
eral education.” 

The introduction by Mr. Rolfe, who is master of his sub- 
ject, is of great value. The author’s preface explains fully 
the points to be noted in the study, and just how the stu- 
dent is to enter upon the study of the author's works. 
Shakespeare did not invent his subjects; he simply 
dramatized them. Hence the student must become 
familiar with those histories, stories, ballads, old plays, 
and poems which constitute the source of Shakespeare's 
plots. His second chapter is composed of explanatory 
notes. The third chapter gives a table of acts and scenes 
in which each character appears, together with the num- 
ber of lines spoken. This is especially for reading clubs. 
Chapter fourth is devoted to questions so arranged as to 
direct attention to every important subject suggested by 
the play. The concluding part of each study gives a list 
of the bocks which comment on the play under considera- 
tion, or treat of topics which it suggests. The parts taken 
up are in the following order: “Othello,” ‘Twelfth 
Night,” “Julius Caesar,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Macbeth,” “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “King 
Richard the Third,” Tempest.” 

THI MEANING OF EDUCATION, AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS AND ADDRESSES. By Nicholas Murray But- 
ler. New York: The Macmillan Company. : Cloth. 
230 pp. Price, $1.90. 

Both Mr. Butler and the profession are to be congratu- 
lated upon the appearance in such good form of these arti- 
cies ond addresses, in which that which is best in the 
author appears to good advantage, and will be helpful to 
the cause of progressive education. Mr. Butler has had 
advantages of education, of scholarly associations, and of 
professignai activity, through which he has gained a cer- 
tain scholarly power and professional standing that give 
to his opinions an interest which justify the publication 
of these papers, to which a unity has been given by re- 
casting. In literary style Mr. Butler shows the advan- 
tages of cultured inheritance and extended academic 


training. 


NAPOLEON Ill AND HIS COURT. By Imbert De 
Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 407 pp. Price, 
$1 50 
The name Napoleon imparts a charm to any period of 

French history with which it is associated. The period 

in which Napelon Il. acted a prominent part was short, 

only three years, from 1853 to 1856, This second volume 
of the series by the same author covers this period. The 
book contains forty-five chapters, and gives a vivid, ac- 
curate, and sprightly account of Louis Napoleon at the 
zenith of his glory. Prominent in its pages are a glowing 

aecount of the Crimean war, the great exposition of 1855, 

the mutual visits of the rulers of France and England, 

and. at the close, of the birth of the ill-fated prince im- 


perial. The volume is embellished with the portraits of 


Napoleon III., Nicholas I., the Empress Eugenie, and 
Marshal Pelissier. 

The author is not only a graceful and fluent writer, but 
was especially qualified for the work here undertaken by 
his intimate personal knowledge of the facts of history 
which he described. He witnessed the ovation given the 
emperor after Pianori’s attempt to assassinate him, and 
the reviews of the returning Crimean troops after the fall 
of Sebastopol, and he started his diplomatic career under 
the minister of foreign affairs. This personal knowledge, 
combined with the author’s acquaintance with every pos- 
sible source of information, gives assurance of the superior 
excellence of the work. 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. By Herbert Spencer. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co, 209 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Forty years ago Herbert Spencer contributed to English 
reviews four essays, which were first collected and pub- 
lished in‘this country under the name of “Education.” 
The book was widely read by American teachers and 
parents at the time, and still holds an important place in 
pedagogical literature. He ranks high also as a plilo- 
sophical writer, and will continue to be read with increas- 
ing interest as time rolls on. Many of his works are in- 
accessible to the general reader, being bound up in large 
and comparatively expensive volumes. Hence choice ge- 
lections from these works, such as are found in this book 
of “‘Fragments,” are of special interest and value. They 
contain ideas and suggestions of great practical import- 
ance upon a variety of subjects, and in this form are ac- 
cessible to all. 

Among the subjects treated are the book-selling ques- 
tion, book distribution, an element in method, views con- 
cerning copyright, government by minority, evolutionary 
ethics, social evolution and social duty, Anglo-American 
arbitration, and a record of legislation. 


THE SACK OF MONTE CARLO. An Adventure of 
To-day. By Walter Frith. New.York: Harper & 
Brothers. 244 pp. 

This story illustrates the principle of doing evil that 
good may come. The narrator is in love with a poor young 
lady. and he wants £30,000 to reinstate her father in his 
ancestral home. It oecurs to him that it can be easily ob- 
tained by raiding Monte Carlo, a place unprotected, which 
could be taken with little risk. The sacking in itself is 
not justifiable, but it is such a plague-spot that the enter- 
prise would be in the interest of morality, and the 
“boodle” shall be given to charity, such as purchasing a 
home for ahother family, building of a gymnasium, and 
a hospital. These happy results would fully atone for the 
wrong. <A party of six men join in the adventure, one 
of whom is an American whose superior ability secures 
to him the leadership. The party proceed to Monte Carlo, 
ready for action, and for the removal of the booty. But, 
in some way their secret plans have “leaked out,” and 
they find a detective on their track, which threatens their 
defeat. Now, the American hoodwinks the detective and 
captures the place. The incidents are related with amus- 
ing seriousness and with frequent flashes of dry humor. 
The absurdity of the whole conceit and the way it is told 
is delightful. The reader will not care to indorse the 
principle, but cannot fail to be interested in the story. 


THE HAUNTED MAN. By Charles Dickens. In Pit- 
man’s Shorthand, Easy Reporting Style. New York, 33 
Union square: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Illustrated. 
Boards. Price, 50 cents. 

Hére is a fascinating story by Charles Dickens printed 
in an easy reporting style of shorthand. This is a long 
stride in advance of the old-time exercises. Here the 
story helps one in his reading, and makes sure one’s in- 
terest. The immense saving in the bulk of the book 
shows what a reduction in strokes of the pen there is in 
the use of shosthund. The popular idea is not that it is a 
shert, but a rapid, hand, but when such a story as this can 
be presented in 164 pages, 3x5 inches, it is proof that it is 
a short, as well as a rapid hand. This is but one of many 
evidences that the house of Isaac Pitman & Sons keeps up 
with the times, indeed, that it leads the age, as it has done 
sinee the founder of the house began to devote himself 
to his great life mission of lightening the burdens of office 
life. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. Designed for Young 
People of Fifteen Years. Edited by Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 
120 pp. Paper cover, 25 cents. 

This little volume contains “new and original’ dia- 
logues for children’s entertainments. They are bright 
and sparkling, and adapted to attract and interest young 
folks who seek amusement jn such exercises. 
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For Brain - Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 22-24: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Lebanon, Mo. _ 

June 27-29: University Convocation of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 

June 27-30: Washington State Teachers’ 
Association, Tacoma, Wash. 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, II1.. 

June 28-July 1: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Galveston, Tex. 

June 29-July 1: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

July 1-5: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Lithia Springs, S. C. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, Lancaster, Pa. 

July 5-8: New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 


July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1898. 


Colorado. Western Chautauqua, 
Boulder, July 6; E. I. Hirshfield, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 

Illinois.—Cook county normal school, 
July 5, three weeks, Chicago; W. S. Jack- 
man. Northern Illinois normal school, 
Dixon, June 7; J. B. Dille. American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods, Highland 
Park, July 19; O. S. Cook. 


Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
school, June 7, Valparaiso; H. B. Brown. 
Tri-State Normal College, Angola, June 28, 
six weeks; L. M. Sniff. Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, June 16, Registrar In- 
diana University. 

Iowa.—Iowa College of Law, Des Moines, 
May 25; P. S. McNutt. Western Normal 
College, Shenandoah, June 7, eight weeks; 
J. M. Hussey. 


Kansas.—Summer state normal school, 
June 17, Emporia; E. L. Payne. 


Massachusetts.—Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, June , Boston; H. W. 
Tyler, secretary. The Sauveur Summer 
School of Languages, Amherst, July 11; 
Dr. L. Sauveur. School of Expression, 
Boston, August; address School of Ex- 
pression. Clark University summer 
school, July 13-27, Worcester; L. N. Wil- 
son. Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute, July 12; address W. A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass. American Institute of Nor- 
mal Methods, July 12, Auburndale: F. D. 
Beattys. Laurel Park Summer Institute, 
Northampton, June 27-July 2. 


Missouri.—Warrensburg summer school, 
Warrensburg, June 10-July 15; George H. 
Howe. 

Michigan.—Petoskey normal school, 
June 1-October 1, Petoskey; address, M. C. 


Graves, M. A. University of Michigan, 
July 6-August 17, Ann Arbor; E. H. 

Lyman. Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, June 27-August 5; Richard G. 

Boone. Summer School of Pedagogy and 

Review, Benton Harbor, June 13-August 5; 

G. J. Edgecombe. Fenton normal school, 

Fenton, June 8; W. A. Stevenson. Ferris 

Industrial school, May 23, Big Rapids; W. 

N. Ferris. 

Minnesota.—Southern Minnesota Nor- 
mal College, Austin, June 28; E. M. 
Schelde. 

Montana.—-Montana state normal, June 
20-July 29, Dillon; D. E. Sanders. 
Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal UCollege, 
June 7, Wayne; address J. M. Pile. 

North Carolina.—Summer school and 
conservatory, July 7-August 17, Asheville; 
address A. A. Jones. <A. and M. College, 
July 29, three weeks, Greensboro; Mr. 
Dudley. University of North Carolina, 
June 21, four week, Chapel Hill; address 
M. C. S. Noble. 

New York.—New York University, July 
5-August 12, University Heights, New 
York City; Charles B. Bliss. . 

Nebraska.—Normal school and Business 
Institute, Fremont, June 7; WwW. 
Clemmons. 

Ohio.—The Mecca summer school, June 
14, Lebanon; address C. K. Hamilton, sec- 
retary. Columbus summer school, June 
20, Columbus; Abram Brown. Mount 
Union College, May 17, Alliance. Univer- 
sity summer school, June 20, Wooster; J. 
H. Dickason. Defiance summer school, 
June 13, Defiance; Professor E. M. Mills. 

South Dakota.—State normal school, 
Madison, June 14, eight weeks; address 
the “School.” 

Tennessee.—Boston School of Pxpres- 
sion, July 2, Monteagle; address A. P. 
Bourland, Nashville. 

Texas.—University of Texas, June 6, 
Austin; J. H. Lomax, Austin, treasurer 
and secretary. 

Wisconsin.—Summer School for Physi- 
cal Training, July 5-August 13; W. H. 
Stecker. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

Many beautiful works of art have re- 
cently been added to the Lewiston normal 
training school. Pictures, busts, and 
slabs appropriate for the different grades 
have been selected with great care. 

Technical instruction in music and num- 
ber have been dropped from the sub-pri- 
mary (kindergarten) grades, and the kin- 
dergarten songs and games, morning 
talks, and literature have been added. 

Miss Finch will teach again in the sum- 
mer schools of Maine this summer. 

The club women of Lewiston have in- 
terested themselves in some _ practical 
work for art in the schools. They are di- 
recting the attention of teachers and the 
publie to this need of the schools, and the 
means of meeting that need. 

Messrs. E. T. Burrows & Co. of Port- 
land have presented to the Centre-street 
school in that city eight fine pictures, one 
for each room in the building. Teachers 
and pupils appreciate this gift very 
highly. 

North Yarmouth Academy, Rev. B. P. 
Snow, principal, is prosperous. Just re- 
ceived a present of 150 valuable volumes 
for its library from a former graduate of 
the school. 

Coburn Classical of Waterville has just 
issued the catalogue. Most prosperous 
year of its existence; 171 students, of 
whom ninety-eight are in the college 
preparatory course. 

Miss Mary Nowland will be prinicpal of 
Madawaska training school, in place of 
Principal Cyr, deceased. 

Oxford county teachers meet at Bethel 
May 27-28. 

Knox county teachers met at Camden 
May 13. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. The whole body of stu- 


dents in the Agricultural College to a man 
stand ready to enlist when needed, but 
deem it wise to attend to their studies 


It is not av uncommon thing for the farmer boy to count 


What love can 
compare with the 
tender self-sacrificing spirit 
of the weary, watch-worn 
mother by the side of her 
suffering little one? Such mothers take 
little or no account of their own weariness 
and weakness, but keep on until they drop. 
They seldom realize how completely their 
baby’s health depends upon their own. 

Every mother, and every woman who ex- 
pects to be a mother, ought to obtain the 
health - bringing, strength-creating assist- 
ance of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
It gives elastic endurance to the organs 
concerned in motherhood, and nourishing 
vitality to the special nerve-centers. 

Taken early during gestation, it makes 
motherhood perfectly safe and almost pain- 
less. Its beneficial effect is transmitted to 
the child in increased constitutional vigor. 
It protects the mother against relapse and 
improves the quantity and quality of nour- 
ishment during the nursing period. 

It reinforces tired over-wrought women at 
every critical stage, and heals the special 
diseases to which they are subject. It was 
designed for this express purpose by an 
educated physician and skilled specialist. 

Dr. Pierce has devoted thirty years to this 
particular field of practice. His thousand- 
page book, the ‘‘ People’s Medical Adviser,”’ 
will be sent free, for 21 one-cent stamps to 
pay the cost of mailing only. Or, cloth- 

und for 31 stamps. Address R. V. Pierce, 
M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mrs. J. B. Clough, Box 203, Lisbon, Grafton Co., 
New Hampshire, writes: “I ami the mother of 
a nice baby four and a half months old. Heisa 
perfect child and weighs about eighteen pounds. 
If you remember I wrote you about a year ago 
about my condition. I cannot give too much 
praise to your ‘ Favorite Prescription ' as it saved 
me a great deal of suffering. I got along re- 
markably well, this being my first baby.”’ 


until that time comes.——Dr. Claudius B. 
Webster, Dartmouth, ’36, has just pre- 
sented to the New Hampshire Historical 
Scciety three letter-press copy books cov- 
ering his correspondence and consular re- 
ports from the United States consulate at 
Sheffield, Eng., during a period of sixteen 
years, from 1870 to 1886. Dr. Webster re- 
sides in Concord, and is one of the three 
living graduates of the class of 1836. 

HANOVER. The Times-Herald says: 
“Professor Edwin Brant Frost of Dart- 
mouth College will become a member of 
the faculty of the University of Chicago 
at the beginning of the next school year. 
Professor Frost, who is at present profes- 
sor of astronomy at Dartmouth, and di- 
rector of the Shattuck Observatory, will 
assume the rank of a full professor at the 
university, and will work with the big 
lens at the Yerkes Observatory. Profes- 
sor Frost is a graduate of Dartmouth, and 
has been an instructor at his alma mater, 
with the exception of two years spent in 
study abroad, ever since his graduation in 
1886. At the Yerkes Observatory he will 
devote special attention to the photo- 
graphic study of stellar spectra with the 
large telescope.” 

At Hamstead recently Joseph Dana Bart- 
ley of Bradford, Mass., a teacher’ well 
known through New England, occupied 
the pulpit from which his father preached 
for a quarter of a century. Mr. Bartley 
has recently made a trip through the 
South, visiting every important city, and 
of these he spoke in an instructive and in- 
teresting manner. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The women teachers of the 
city high schools have petitioned the 
school committee for a readjustment of the 
salaries paid them. They feel that the ex- 
cessive inequalities now existing should be 
modified, that either the male assistants 
receive too much or they receive too little 
for the same work, following the same 
programme of instruction for the same 


é O G the chickens before they are fairly out of the shell. A 

: : teachers’ agency man in an Eastern city, who is noted for his 

great modesty and his quiet, unassuming character, went out to his hen-house recently and let his enthu- 
siasm get a little the best of him. An egg had started to hatch. It was labelled “Hamburg,” and was 
dated April 6th, and the indications that it was about to hatch appeared in the fact that he had a letter in 
his — which read, ‘* Nominate a principal for our school. Salary, $1,400." So our modest friend im- 
= iate yé ounts that as one chicken, and rushes into print and announces to the world that a fine chicken 
of his tailoring establish shell one of the finest in the state ~all hatched in his incubator at the rear end 
Hambureg naalidtention ae “+ In the meantime the Teachers’ Co-Operative Association had written to 
the tail EF, com permis a man for the principalship, and this man was elected. The next time our friend 
1e tailor lays down his tape measure and goes out to examine his eggs, even if there is a little 


hole through one of the shells, we predict that he won’ 

ne i n't count 
that chicken till it is fully out. If the egg is of particularly 
fine breed, the chicken may prove to be the property of 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 


THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO. 


number of hours. They do not expect as 
high a salary as the men receive, but more 
in proportion. They complain on grounds 
of abstract justice that, as they are doing 
the same amount of work, and doing it 
equally well, they should have more pay 
than they now receive.——-A resolve for 
$35,000 appropriation for the City Normal 
Art school has been reported favorably by 
ways and means committee in the house. 
——-Appropriate services in memory of the 
late Miss Margaret A. Badger, a teacher, 
were held in the hall of the Boston girls’ 
high school May 20, Principal John Tetlow 
presiding. Dr. Samuel Elliot, for four 
years principal of this school, spoke in 
glowing terms of Miss Badger.——A class 
of twenty was recently graduated at the 
Posse Gymnasium normal school on the 
evening of May 19. The programme was 
of exercises by the class, displaying the 
“day’s order” in gymnastic work, and was 
followed by a game of basket ball. The 
class was addressed by Baroness Posse and 
A. E. Winship.———The East Boston 
Primary Teachers’ Association dined at 
the United States hotel on the evening of 
May 19.——Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, for some 
time a prominent member of the Boston 
school committee, and pastor of the Cen- 
tral Congregational church, died in this 
city May 17. Since leaving Boston Dr. 
Duryea had been settled at Omaha, Neb., 


and later at Brooklyn, N. Y.——At a meet-’ 


ing of the manual training committee of 
the New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers May 19, Superintendent E. 
P. Seaver of Boston spoke on “The Indus- 
trial High School for Girls.”” This institu- 
tion is as yet only proposed. Superin- 
tendent Seaver pointed out the large and 
increasing number of occupations and pro- 
fessions in which women are now engaged, 
and the need of their having more oppor- 
tunities for training. As proposed, this 
school is to allow large freedom in election 
of studies, the only branch obligatory on 
all would be English. There should be a 
course in cooking, including its chemistry, 
physiology, and hygiene, and its applica- 
tions in nursery, sick room, and household 
economy. Pupils who elect cooking 
should give most of their time to that, and 
learn all that can be taught about it. The 
course in sewing would include dressmak- 
ing, pattern drafting, cutting and fitting, 
millinery (including study of colors), em- 
broidery, art needlework, and household 
economy as to prices, mending, and laun- 
dering. Drawing and modeling course 
would embrace freehand and architectural 
drawing, clay modeling, wood carving, 
color work. Bookkeeping course would 
embrace whatever was needed for a com- 
mercial occupation,—arithmetic, elements 
of mercantile law, political economy, and 
commercial geography. The course in 
stenography and typewriting should be a 
very thorough one, enabling the student to 
take the tests in the civil service examina- 
tions. The ordinary diploma, as given at 
the end of the high school course, would 
not be appropriate here; instead of this, a 
certificate of proficiency should be given. 
Such a certificate would have a distinct 
commercial value.———There was an inter- 
esting exhibition of modeling in clay at 
the North Bennett-street industrial school 
on May 20 and 21. The work was by a 
class of teachers, particularly from private 
schools, and by boys and girls from the 
Eliot, Phillips, Hancock, Wells, and Ware 
grammar schools, Leaves, flowers, fruit, 
stars, roses, and animal heads were the 
most common subjects. Here and there 
were profiles of human faces, single limbs, 
and, in one case, a human skull. The 
teachers come to the school on Saturday, 
the children twice a week for one and one- 
half to two hours each time. Mrs. Hol- 
land, Mr. Garbrett, and Miss Chase are in 
charge of the instruction. 

The forty-fifth convention of the Bridge- 
water Normal Association will be held at 
Bridgewater Saturday, June 18, 1898, in the 
school assembly hall. Business meeting 
at 10.15 a. m.; address by Rev. Edward 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O, 
Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Everett Hale, D. D. Dinner at the town 

hall at 12.30 p. m., followed by brief 

speeches from the graduates. Wallace C. 

Boyden, president; Emily C. Fisher, sec- 

retary, Bridgewater, Mass. 

NORTHAMPTON. The teachers of all 
grades in the Northampton schools met 
recently for the purpose of organizing a 
teachers’ association for the city. <A 
majority of all the teachers was present, 
and steps were taken by discussion and by 
the election of a committee to place the 
proposed organization upon a good founda- 
tion. Before the meeting adjourned it 
was proposed and unanimously decided to 
give the retiring superintendent, A. F. 
Pease, a reception as an expression of the 
good will and esteem felt by the teaching 
body of Northampton toward the man who 
has given ten years of faithful, intelligent, 
and eminently fruitful service to the 
schools of this city. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Emmanuel Club’s 
capital performance of ‘Der Neffe Als 
Onkel” at Radcliffe College on the evening 
of May 20 was a brilliant success. The 
proceeds are devoted to the Emmanuel 
scholarship fund.——The Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics and the Sargent 
normal school of Cambridge gave an inter- 
esting exhibition in the Hemenway gym- 
nasium on the evening of May 19.——Har- 
vard won in the intercollegian debate with 
Princeton at Sanders theatre on the even- 
ing of May 11. The subject was “Restric- 
tion of Cheap Immigration.” 

NORTHFIELD. The dates and 
speakers for the principal summer convo- 
eations at Northfield have been deter- 
mined. The baccalaureate sermon to the 
700 pupils of the schools at East Northfield 
and Mount Hermon Hill will be given by 
Mr. Moody on Sunday morning, June 12. 
June 13 will be class day at both schools, 
and in the evening there will be prize 
speaking at Mount Hermon. The graduat- 
ing exercises will take place at Mount Her- 
mon on Tuesday morning, June 14, and at 
the seminary Wednesday morning, 
June 16. 

ANDOVER. The death of Miss Philena 
McKeen, for many years the popular prin- 
cipal of Abbott Ladies’ Seminary, is an- 
nounced. She was greatly beloved, and 
will be deeply mourned. 

‘The Worcester department of public instruc- 
tion will give an exhibit, under the supervision 
of Superintendent Carroll, in City Hall, from 
June 6to 11. The exhibit will present all de- 
partments of common and high school instruc- 
tion, also manual training, cooking, and the 
work of evening schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. John Nicholas Brown 
gave the sum of $200,000 to erect the public 
library building for this city a little more 
than a year ago. He has recently in- 
creased this amount to nearly a quarter of 
a million, in order that the building may 
be placed in proper surroundings. The 
additional sum for the library is $45,000. 
This princely sum will properly finish the 
library in a manner second to none in this 
section.- President Andrews has offered 
a prize of $50 to that member of the Brown 
nine who shall stand highest during the 
season in a maximum score of 400 points, 
made up as follows: Fidelity and punctu- 
ality in training and practice, maximum 
100 points; gentlemanliness of conduct on 
and off the field, at home and on trips, 
maximum 100 points; team play as distin- 
guished from individual record, maximum 
100 points; excellence in batting, maxi- 
mum 30 points; fielding, 35 points; base- 
running, 30 points. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The report of Yale li- 
brarian for the past year has just ap- 
peared. The library has been increased 
during the year by the addition of 9,225 
volumes and 6,300 pamphlets. The total 
amount of the library fund is $306,573. 
The board of education will ask for $10,000 
in excess of last year’s appropriation, with 
which to carry on their department this 
year. The amount to be called for is $381, 
000. Besides this, they want $25,000 or 
$30,000 to erect a new schoolhouse. The 


it. Scholars receive it with admiration. 
Lawyers, Physicians, Professors and 
say that itis INDISPENSABLE. Christian work- 
ers in allorganizations are DELIGHTED WITH IT. 
Just published. Having an UNPRECEDENT ED 
SALE. Sold only by subscription. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Permanent and profitable business for good 
workers, Salesmen are making from $62.00 to 
$83.00 per week. Send for descriptive circular and 
terms, or if you want choice of territory send $1 at 
once for outfit, 


, International Bible Agency, D. 18. 


150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Teachers, 


Connecticut Council of Education held its 
annual meeting in the supreme court room 
at Hartford May 21. The morning session 
was devoted to the reading of a paper by 
Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts board of education, on ‘‘Teachers for 
the Times.’”’ C. N. Kendall of New Haven 
presided. In the afternoon Professor 
Klavel S. Luther of Trinity College ad- 
dressed the council on ‘What should be 
the scope of state education?” The coun- 
cil elected G. A. Stuart of New Britain 
president, and J. T. Corlew of Stratford 
vice-president. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

ALBANY, The thirty-sixth university 
convocation of the state will be held in the 
senate chamber June 27, 28, and 29. By 
university ordinance 27, all trustees, in- 
structors, and other officers in colleges, 
normal schools, academies, high schools, 
and other institutions of higher education 
in the state are ex-officio members of con- 
vocation. Those holding similar posi- 
tions in other states, and all others inter- 
ested in education are also cordially in- 
vited to attend. Each institution in the 
university is earnestly requested to send 
representatives from its faculty and trus- 
tees, and to co-operate in making this con- 
vocation equal in interest and profit to 
any yet held. An elaborate programme 
has been prepared, and a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting is assured. 

NEW YORK. The Princeton Club of 
New York, at its regular meeting May 6, 
elected the following officers: President, 
M. Taylor Pyne, ’77; vice-presidents, 
John L. Cadwalader, ’56; James W. Alex- 
ander, ’60; J. W. Aitken, ’69; Adrian H. 
Joline, W. B. Hornblower, 
Charles Scribner, ’75; and C. C. Cuyler, 
“ade Executive committee members, 
whose terms expire in 1901—Robert BE. 
Bonner, C.,\Ledyard Blair, George 
William Burleigh, 92; Andrew C. Imbrie, 
95; treasurer, George Bliss Agnew, ’91; 
secretary, Frank W. Steele. 

NEW JERSEY. 

State Editor, EDWARD H. DUTCHER, Last 

By the terms of the will of Mrs. Annie 
S$. Paton, Princeton University is to re- 
ceive a legacy of $100,000. This bequest, 
when it becomes available, will be used to 
endow the “William and Annie S. Paton 
Lectureships in Ancient and Modern Lit- 
erature,” 

Addison B. Poland, formerly state super- 
intendent of public instruction in New 
Jersey, has been elected superintendent in 
Paterson. Mr. Poland came originally 
from Massachusetts, having been principal 
of the Ashburnham high school at one 
time. He was appointed principal of the 
Jersey City high school, which he held 
until elected to the city superintendency. 
Krom Jersey City he was appointed state 
superintendent, but resigned his office to 
accept the position of assistant superin- 
tendent in New York City. He left about 
a year ago to travel in Europe, but has now 
returned to New Jersey and taken up the 
work again, much to the gratification of 
all the state educators, 

On Arbor day the pupils of the public 
schools voted for a state tree. While com- 
plete returns are not yet obtainable, it 
seems evident that the maple is in the lead, 
with the oak second. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

There are now nearly 100 young women 
students in the West Virginia University, 
being twice as many as last year. 

Governor George W. Atkinson will 
shortly deliver a lecture at the university 
on “An American Citizen.’’ Governor 


Atkinson is deeply interested in the uni- 
versity, and is doing much to contribute 
to its growth and development. 

Eleven fellowships, each of which is 
worth $300 to its holder, have been estab- 
lished at the university. These fellow- 
ships are one each in the departments of 
chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, 
geology, mathematics, mechanical en- 
gineering, civil engineering, economics, 
English, and Greek. Each fellow will 
teach one hour per day, or supervise 
laboratory work for two hours. These 
fellowships are open to graduates of this 
university or other institutions of recog- 
nized standing. 

MORGANTOWN. Eleven fellowships 
are established in West Virginia Univer- 
sity, one each in the departments og 
botany, chemistry, civil engineering, eco- 
nomics, English, geology, Greek, mathe- 
matics, mathematical engineering, phy- 
sics and zoology. Each incumbent will 
receive $300 per annum, and will be 
exempt from all university fees. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


BELLAIRE. Superintendent Henry G. 
Williams, A. M., has resigned the superin- 
tendency of schools in this city, to which 
he was recently re-elected, to accept the 
superintendency of the schools at Marietta. 
This position was tendered him without 
solicitation, a pleasing example of the 
office seeking the man. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Regular meeting of the 
Teachers’ Federation at Handel hall, Miss 
Elizabeth K. Burdick, president, was 
held on May 28. At the annual meeting 
for the election of officers, held on April 
23, the following were duly elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Miss Elizabeth 
K. Burdick; recording secretary, Edward 
E.-Webb; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Lizzie T. H. Frazier; treasurer, Miss Sara 
Oberlander. District vice-presidents: 
District No. 1, Mrs. Mary E. Bratten; dis- 
trict No. 2, Miss Mary E. Lynch; district 
No. 3, Miss McDougal; district No. 4, Miss 
Collins; district No. 5, Miss Haley; dis- 
trict No. 6, Miss Jennie O. Johnson; dis- 
trict No. 7, Miss McCurdy.——-Primary 
and grammar grade teachers are in revolt 
against the school councils suggested by 
Dr. W. R. Harper, because the rank and 
file of the educators in the public schools 
are not satisfactorily represented. The 
Chicago Teachers’ Club has entered a for- 
mal protest.———Elaborate preparations 
are to be made by the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation for a splendid representation 
at the annual convention of the National 
Educational Association.—-Two  thou- 
sand school children, pupils of the Von 
Humboldt school, gathered recently in the 
park of the same name, and, with patrI- 
otic songs and appropriate addresses, 
planted trees, the first of the arboretum 
that in the future is to be a feature of the 
park. Superintendent Jonson of the park 
conceived the idea of tree planting. 
There are forty acres to be developed. 


The “Forest Hymn” was sung by fiftye 


children.——-The question of increasing 
the sessions in the high school half an 
hour each day is being discussed by the 
school council of the board of education. 
Three other subjects are proposed for dis- 
cussion at the next meeting, viz.: (1) 
Manual training; (2) What can be done 
to bring about the home interests and 
school interests into more effective rela- 
tion? (3) What can we do to secure the 
more effective treatment of truancy? 
Should we use our influence in favor of 
establishing parental schools?——-The 


TEACHERS WANTED 


By the Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Mass., to rep- 
resent them as Special Agents in the State of Illinois. 


Contracts will be made with a few male teachers who can give good references. 
vacation; if successful, permanent contracts will be made. 


Trial given during 
Life insurance as practiced by the Berkshire 


affords a remunerative and honorable occupation for those desiring to change from teaching to some 


other permanent and agreeable life work. 
ure by State law. 
its promptness in paying 
desirable company. Address, 
(Mention this publication.) 


All policies issued by the Berkshire are protected trom forfeit- 
Its strong financial condition, its large dividends to policy-holders, its liberal policies, 
all legitimate claims, and its excellent reputation, make the Berkshire a most 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, Manager for /ilinois, 


100 Washington Street, Chicago. 


DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, Ete. 


of the highest grade furnished at a moderate cost to Any 
Kind of School, whether One or a Thousand be required. 
No shoddy type-effects! Our goods have a national reputation 


of being CHASTE, ARTISTIC, CORRECT, Tell us: 


(1) How Many; (2) Kind of School. 


Be Wise To-day. 


AMES & ROLLINSON CO., New York. 


If you want specimens mention N, E. Journal of Education. 


sub-committee of the school management 
committee of the board of education’ has 
recommended the following rates of in- 
crease in salaries:— 
Present Raise 
salary recom- 
maximum, mended 


Kindergartners ............. 

Kindergarten assistants .... 350 500 
Head assistants ............ 1,050 1,175 
Assistants to principals..... 1,100 1,175 
Eighth grade teachers...... 850 14,075 


NORMAL. The _ state normal school 
has this spring an unprecedented attend- 
ance. An interstate oratorical contest, in 
which lowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Illinois were represented, was held 
here on May 6, in which Kansas carried off 
the honors. 

Cook County High School Association 
held a successful meeting at the Medil 
school May 14. It was the annual spring 
conference. Professor O’Shea of the 
University of Wisconsin delivered an ad- 
dress on “Some Applications of Modern 
Studies in Biological and Psychological 
Sciences to the Work of Secondary 
Schools,” and Professor Thurber, dean of 
Morgan Park Academy, opened the dis- 
cussion, 

Superintendent M. A. Whitney of Elgin 
has prepared an excellent course of study, 
which has been adopted by the board of 
education. 

MISSOURI. 

The state superintendent of public 
schools has just published his annual re- 
port. Missouri has 10,228 public school- 
houses, and a total enrollment of 678,152 
school children. The total expenditures 
of last year equaled $6,992,336, leaving in 
the treasury $1,674,935. The permanent 
interest bearing school fund of the state 
is now $12,273,120. There are 15,000 pub- 
lic school teachers in the state drawing an 
average salary of $45 per month for seven 
months of the year. 


MICHIGAN. 

By the will of the late Elizabeth H. 
Bates of Port Chester, N. Y., the Univer- 
sity of Michigan gets $125,000, which, as at 
present invested, will yield $6,000 income 
per annum. 


To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 

| holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 


See 
that 
Hole? 


2 Samples on receipt 

WHAT ni of return postage. 

IS IT >] Ask for Vertical Pens 
FOR?” | No. $7. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


A.W. FABER. 


Manufactory established 1761. 


Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, 
Slate Pencils, Writing Slates, 
Steel Pens, Gold Pens, Inks, 
Pencil Cases in Silver and Gold, 
Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rulers, 
Colors and Artists’ Materials. 


Send stamp for samples, mentioneng this naper. 


78 Reade Street, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Lake 
Chautauqua 


Reached by trains of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, is one of the most popular 
and interesting of all resorts. <A 
splendid place for the vacation ; 
cool and healthful, and with small 


expense, 

A 48 page, descriptive and finely 
illustrated book of Chautauqua 
resorts sent on receipt of four 


cents in postage by 


A. J. SMITH, 


G.P. & T.A., Cleveland, O 


WEEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 
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SALESMEN for the Biel 
Topical Bible 
“THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY,” “VASTLY | | 
SUPERIOR,” “THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND,” | 
“THE MOST WONDERFUL BOOK OF THE i : 
AGE,” “A BOOK OF PRICELESS VALUE,” are | | 
the expressions that cor POURING in concerning 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Harper’s Magazine for June has for 


special features: ‘‘The Czar’s People” 
(twenty-six illustrations, including 
frontispiece), by Julian Ralph; ‘Current 


Fallacies upon Naval Subjects,’’ by Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan, U.S. N.; “A Century of 
Cuban Diplomacy—1795 to 1895,” by Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart; ‘‘The Trolley 
in Rural Parts’’ (head-piece and five illus- 
trations by Peter Newell), by Sylvester 
Baxter; ‘‘William’s Moose” (heading by E. 
B. Edwards, and four illustrations by A. B. 
Frost), by Hamblen Sears; “A Study ofa 
Child” (forty illustrations from drawings 
made by the child before his seventh year), 
by Louise E. Hogan; “The Situation in 
China,’ by Cathay; ‘‘A Rebel Cipher De- 
spatch—One Which Did Not Reach Judah 
P. Benjamin,” by David Homer Bates. 
The number contains the third of the se- 
ries of Chester Tales,” by Margaret 
Deland, illustrated by Howard Pyle. The 
poems of the number are by Francis James 
Macbeth, Meredith Nicholson, and Ethel 
A. Ireland. The KEditor’s Study, by 
Charles Dudley Warner, discusses “Life in 
Mexico,” ‘Mexican Archaeology,” and 
“Christian Science and Crows.” The Edi- 
tor’s Drawer opens with “Nearest of Kin,” 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart. Illustrations. 
Price, $4.00; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


—The June Century contains articles of 
special timeliness. The features of un- 
usual interest include ‘The Spanish 


Armada,” described and illustrated from 
manuscript records and the narratives of 
survivors, with an introduction, on the 
reason for its failure, by Captain Mahan, 
now of the naval strategy board; “Ten 
Months with the Cuban Insurgents,” the 
experiences of a major in the Cuban army 
under General Garcia; “The Confederate 
Torpedo Service,” by the electrician of the 
torpedo division in the confederate navy, 
who laid the mine which blew up the first 
gunboat ever destroyed by this means, 
ete., etc. Stephen Bonsal of the American 
legation at Madrid writes of “Toledo, the 
Imperial City of Spain,’ the illustrations 
being by Joseph Pennell. William Dean 
Howells has an article on “Pictures for 
Don Quixote.” “The Three R’s at Circle 
City,” by Miss Anna Fulcomer,” is the de- 
seription of a queer polyglot school that 
flourished in the Arctic regions. Two il- 
lustrated papers make up ‘‘An American 
School of Dramatic Art’; one by J. Ran- 
ken Towse, giving “A Critical Review of 
Daly’s Theatre,” and the other by the late 
George Parsons Lathrop, presenting a pen 
picture of “The Inside Working of the 
Theatre.” Of special interest to women is 
Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason’s “Club and 
Salon.”’ Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 


The poetic romance of the Brownings 
is related by Clifford Howard in an article 
on “The Most Beautiful Love Story in Lit- 
erature” in the June Ladies’ Home Journal, 


MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTEND- 
INTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-eighth meeting of the 
newly-named Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association was held in Worcester 
May 20. 

Hon. F. A. Hill, secretary. of the state 
board of education, prepared and_ pre- 
sented a thesis for the day’s discussion, 
“The Reconciliation of Breadth and Thor- 
oughness in School Instruction,’’ which 
was elaborated under different sub-heads 
by the following superintendents: — 

(1) “Education in Its Higher Aspects,” 
Superintendent C. H. Morss, Medford; (2) 
“Thoroughness in the Child’s Handling of 
His Tools,” Superintendent H. W. Lull, 
Quincy; (38) ‘“Thoroughness in the Child’s 
Scholarly Attainments,”’ Principal Charles 
S. Chapin, Westfield normal school, Super- 
intendent Adelbert L. Safford, Beverly, 
Superintendent Randall J. Condon, Ever- 
ett, Superintendent C. F. Carroll, Worces- 
ter, Superintendent I. Freeman Hall, 
North Adams; (4) ‘“Thoroughness in the 
Child’s Attitude Towards His Work,” 
Superintendent Marshall L. Perrin, Wel- 
lesley. 

In the afternoon Superintendents W. H. 
. Small of Chelsea and M. W. Richardson of 
Milton spoke on “The Profit and Loss of 
Departmental Teaching in Elementary 
Schools.”’ 


VARIOUS THINGS PROJECTED. 

We are glad to commend the Projection 
(or magic) lanterns manufactured and 
sold by Messrs. J. B. Colt & Co. of New 
York. For ages this world has done a lot 
of projecting, some of it very bad and 
damaging. We project no end of shallow 
books, silly poems, and demoralizing 
schemes and ideas, and in these days, es- 
pecially, we invest incalculable amounts of 
money getting ready to project balls and 
bomb-shells for the noble and praise- 
worthy purpose of killing one another. 
The Criterion lantern, of various styles 
and prices, projects light with an enter- 
taining and instructive picture right in the 
middle of it. “Give me to see, and Ajax 
asks no more,” said that famous writer. 
The ingenious arrangement above referred 
to gives you to see; the old, the middle- 


aged, and the children look at the pictures 
it throws on the white screen, and they 
see; they see things before unseen; they 
see places, facts, and the clear outlines of 
matters once vaguely imagined. The 
lantern waves its magic wand, and the 
new worlds appear; it is the powerful 
and inspiring genius of the home, the 
school, and the church. It does not open 
blind eyes, but furnishes to sound eyes 
things worth looking at. One Criterion 
lantern is worth a score of lamps like Al- 
addin’s. Write to Messrs. J. B. Colt & Co. 
of New York and receive by return mail 
their catalogues and answers to any ques- 
tions you may ask. Do not wait for a con- 
venient season, but write now. 


It is always best for a man to keep his tem- 
per. No one else wants it. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMME, 


The programme of the Sauveur Summer 
School of Languages, to be held at Am- 
herst, Mass., comes to us in more attrac- 
tive shape than usual, and we are glad to 
know that, in spite of the rapidly-multi- 
plying summer schools of all sorts and for 
all purposes, this worthy pioneer in the 
field continues to hold its own. 

We are persuaded that nowhere in this 
country is opportunity afforded to gain so 
much in the study of a modern language 
in the same amount of time as at the Sau- 
veur summer school. Those who cannot 
go abroad will here find an excellent sub- 
stitute for that advantage, and those who 
are going will find a session at this schoo] 
their best means of preparation. We 
heartily recommend it to all. 


40 Large Specimens. 


= 


Great Vacation Premium Offer 


The Washington School Collection of Minerals 


Given absolutely free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Education 
who will send us only two new subscriptions to the Journal at $2.50 each; or, one 
new subscription and 50 cents additional. . 


Every School Should Have This Collection. 


Washington Collection of [inerals. 


This collection consists of 40 MINERALS, selected with great care, all correctly labeled 
and placed in a neat, substantial case, with a separate tray, 2%x1% inches, for ach 
specimen. The collection is aecompanied by a carefully prepared descriptive catalogue 
pointing out the distinctive characteristics of each specimen and its principal Uses. . 


_ This collection, all complete in case, with catalogue will be 
given free to any one sending us only two (2) prepaid yearly 
subscriptions to the Journal of Education at $2.50 each; or, one 
new subscription and so cents additional. 

The Journal of Education one year, new or renewal, and the 


» 
ard 


collection of Minerals, both $3.75. 
rhe collection alone is well worth $4.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPA 


CHICAGO: 45 Auditorium,Bldg. 
BOSTON: 3 Somerset Street. 
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Wanted Teachers who are willin g todevote a 
) § part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions. and 
fnrnish all necessarv anpplies free of ever Address 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
Cwsar’s Gallic War.........- Re-edited by Greenough. Ginn & Co, Boston. 
Christ in the Daily Meal ...........----s-eeeeecceecees ‘ox. Fords, Howard & Hulburt, N.Y. .50 
About’s Le Roi des Montagnes...........-+s006 «++ Logie [Ed.] D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 40 
Taine’s Introduction A l’Histoire de la Litterature 

. .... ‘.. Babbitt{Ed.) “ “ “ 20 
How to Name the Birds Parkhurst. Chas. Seribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1.00 
Princeton—Old and New.... Alexander, ‘ “ “ “ 1.25 
The Eugene Field Book. Burt & Cable [Ed.] * “ 60 
The Art Of Munson, G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry ..... —- The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.10 
American History Told by Contemporaries; Vol. IL., 

Building of the Hart [Ed.] “ “ 2.00 
Cornell University—The Athenian Secretaries...... Ferguson, “ 50 
The School Flag (music)...............-. Peaslee and Yoakley. The G, B. Jennings Co., Cincinnati. .06 
The Century Magazine—Nov., ’97, to April, ’98— 

— The Century Co., N. Y. 
Ward’s Lessons 1n Penmanship and Spelling (Nos. 1 

— American Book Co., N. Y., per doz, .72 
The First Book for Pen or Pencil—(Parts land 2)... Poland, “ “ “ “ =~ 
Cram’s Big War Atlas Schulte Publishing Co., Chicago. — 
Cubs 16 WEE Davis. R. H. Russell, N. Y. 1.50 

MISCELLANEOUS. THE LAKE 


The cover of Wonderland ’98, an artistic of the 
gem, is designed by J. C. Leyendecker, the LEECH. 
noted young artist and poster designer of ' 
Chicago. In Northern Minnesota lies Leech 

While the publication is of special value | Lake, the third largest lake in the 


to travelers and tourists, it is also valuable State, and reached via the Northern 
in the family for its general information, 
and in public schools as a geographical and | Pacific Railway. It is a beautiful sheet 


historical compendium. Charles S. Fee, | of water, very irregular in outline, and 

general passenger and ticket agent, St. ‘ F 
Paul, Minn., will send it to any ad- | 0" Its shores are the homes of the Ojib- 
dress upon receipt of six cents in stamps. way Indians. An article in Wonder- 
land ’98, published by the Northern 

Mrs. Winslow’s “soothing Syrup was 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for Pacific, we of the Indian 
their children while Teething, with per- | legends, tells of the very fine fishing to 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens | be found, and the luxury of out-of-door 
the guins, allays all Pains, cures Wind at fri 
Colic, regulates the bowels, ana is the best | life among the pine forests that fringe 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising | the lake. ‘There is a shore line of 500 
mg = miles, good boats, new and modern 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- | hotels, and the locality is one of the 


— Syrup. Twenty-five centa | most healthful in the United States, and 


a safe spot for an outing in war time. 


ONE FARE T0 WASHINGTON AND Send six cents for Wonderland ’98, 
RETURN. and post yourself about this spot. 
The meeting of the National Educa- Cuas. S. Fre, General Passenger 
tional Association at Washington July | Agent, St. Paul, Minn, 
7-12 offers exceptional inducements to 
those who wish to visit the national capi- = 
tal. The Monon route will sell tickets for 
one fare for the round trip (through ASSOCIATION OF a or 
sleepers), with ample time to make side American seuran ot Education..St. Loni Mee. 
trips to Mount Vernon and other points of | american Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 


interest. Send a two-cent stamp for the | American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


PEDAGOGICA knowledge is demanded nowadays. By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 
oad Vu to the last principals’ examination in Brooklyn a man of whose work as a grammar 
BC rye principal Dr, Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualifications required there, He went 
and made a good general impression. But he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
failed in the professional questions, getting only 50 per cent. To-day (April 12) we havea letter froma 
city superintendent who gets a good many teachers from this agency, describing the needed qualifica- 
tions for two teachers and adding: “ If didates bluntly: 1. Have you read peda- 
you have an opportunity, ask these can- KNOWLEDGE gogic works? 2. Are you in sympathy 
with modern pedagogic thought? 3. If question one is answered in the negative, then, Are you willing 
and anxious to perfect yourself in this necessary equipment for teaching? Jf a candidate cannot answer 
the questions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail here.” Teachers should bear in mind that this caution 
is very common in applications for teachers. The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 
be familiar with it. The surest test of a ‘born’ teacher of this day is that she recognizes the need of all 
the helps she can get, so as to keep up with the procession. Acquaintance with the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Baiiding, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


_ 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ qencyp 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ufice: Des Moines, Iowa. 


RA Introduces to Colleges, 

ERICAN : : TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 

and F ie) R E I Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.ton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


4 A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


SYRACUSE 'THACHERS’ AGENCY. 
NOAH tok Mana weed SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
rhea — ndergarten ; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 
Wanted, Teachers — grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High School) ; Ss eh of benving, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, 3 N« RMAL and 
Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Gaarantees Satisfaction. | 20 college graduates. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


™' HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 1.2%. 


EK. J. Edmands, Mgr. 364 Washington St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


THERE IS NO BETTER WAY to secure a School or a Teacher than to do it through 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E. 


What results can we show’? qpver 2,800 positions tilled. Send for Manual. 
Telephone, 2981 Boston. F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A E ~ WANTED To fill positions in public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 

E OH R sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 
on salaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 
We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent. of 

our members secured positions last year. We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 

New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form free. Address 

H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, Ill, or Hancock, Md. 


\ Y 7 with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. /ourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with ae 2 oe Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 Stato St., Albany, N. Y. 


x 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb., Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
stte vantages to aspiring teachers tl other section, THE SouTH- 
in that field. For full information write to ~ CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ee 
$ Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
$ Teacher s’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 
Agency 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, Manager. 
SSS 


“\ CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency! GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


ain U.S. Supt. MAXSON of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
Oldest and best know 2 England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
Established 1855. 


invariably go to Kellog 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommended candi- 


_ S] x | dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
TEACHERS’ AG ENCY | and no 

ureau establishec . 5S. KELLOGG, Manager 

OF RELIABLE | nine years ago on the ; 


61 East Ninth St., 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | ecommendation plan. N.Y. CITY 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges,| 


Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice De Py a 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
and renting of school property. 

OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with schoo) officials. 


150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth it 
w NEW YORK CITY. 
Ww 
T W t AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU . AN TE D, 
eachers an @ (2ist Year.) St. Louis, Mo. | To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
— a filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Monom's beautiful Washington book. Ad- Education... Boston, Mass. 
dress Frank J. Reed, G. P. A., Chicago, Educational Journal ...........+- Toronto, Can, 
city ticket office, 232 Clark street. Educational Rowen, 
“HE oti Haha Educational New York, N. Y. 
"he Journal of Education is published Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla. 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the | Indiana School Journal........... indinnapetie, Ind. 
i ih- | Interstate Review. ......... anville, Il. 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib Iowa Normal Monthly... ......... Dubuque, Iowa. 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely Or- | Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- | Journal of Pedagogy ar Binghamton, N.Y. 
i Kindergarten Springfield, Mass. 
coma on expiration, if the subscriber Michigan Moderator...........+- Lansing, Mich. 
so desires. Please send remittances by | Midland Schools.................. Des Moines, Ia. 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- | Missouri School Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
land Publishing Company. Pennsylvania School Journal....Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 
— | 000060. Boston, Mass. 
Primary SChOO].........+eeeeeeeee New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal...........+ Bloomington, Ill, 
At the End of Your Journey you will find School Bulletin..... ......+6++ +. Syracuse, N.Y. 
it a great convenience to go right over to School Education.........++.0000+ - soem, Sea. 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Ill. 
Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., Southern Schools Lexin rton, Ky. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. Teachers’ Institute. New York, N.Y. 
entral for shopping and theatres. 
é Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree Texas School Journal,...........- Austin, Texas, 
R 1 > 1 d Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas, 
@ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
a | Weatern Teacher...... Milwaukee, Wis 
| 
Interior Decoration Of special |X 
x 
value to teachers x 
‘x 
S h interested x 
x OF x 
in the 
artistic decoration 
By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of thei 
V Member of Boston School Committee. schoolrooms. 
x 
x Paper. Price, 25 cents. x 
Ras 
| x 
E ) PUBLISHING COMPANY, |X 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLI , x 
x |X 
x 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. |X| 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


OFFICE ROUTINE and BOOK-KEEPING, 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into the schoolroom in the most 
practical and fascinating way. The work which the pupil is required to do is 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional bookkeeper. The 
vouchers which he handles, and from which his records are made, are /ac- 
similes of those used by the best business houses. These vouchers are said 
to be the finest that have ever been issued for school purposes, and are a 
distinctive feature of the publication. 

This work is especially adapted for use in the Commercial Department of 
High Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. It has been introduced into 
a large number of schools throughout the country, and in every case is giving 
complete satisfaction. 


Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New England Repository : Tuk Bosvon SCHOOL SupPLy Co., 131 Kingston St., Boston 


Address 


eee 
ASIA 


ublishers, 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 E. 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Interesting 
Experiments 
for the 
Youngest 
Pupils. 


With these books in the hands of teachers and 

supils, greater progress can be made in true Color 
Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price 10 cents, Reaohinn than has ever before been possible. 
Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price 5 cents. ( Samples mailed on receipt of price. 


MILTON BRADLEY COTPIPANY, Springfield. Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


Color 
Instruction 
made 
Easy and 
Fascinating. == 


This is a new Color Book by MILTON BRADLEY, 
designed for Primary Schools. 


%, 


COLOR PRIMER 


~ 


PUPILS’ EDITION. 
BY MILTON BRADLEY 


SOS 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS 
+ Songs of History. 


Poems and Ballads upon [Important Episodes in American History. 


By HeEzEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, of the “ Youth’s Companion”; author of “ Zig- 
zag Journeys,” etc. Second Edition. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


i NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. . . BOSTON and CHICAGO. y 


Publishers. Educationai /nstitutions. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 


Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 
1898. Three years’ graded course in lectures, 


UNIVERSITY 
43-47 East 10th St., | quizzes, and clinics. Women admitted. For in. 
formation, address 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY New Yorke 
Manual Training 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Free courses for teachers, fitting for both Grammar 
and High School work, at the 


Sloyd Training School, 


is a desideratum 
and if low prices 
are a considera 
tion, send for any 
Schoolbook de 
sired or any trans 
lation or any dic 
tionary to Hinds 
& Doble, 4 Zooper 
Institute, Rew 
York City 


Delivery /refaid to any point. Com- 
plete alphabetical catalogue free, of 
secondhand and new schoolbooks of 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. 


A Delightful Bird Day Exercise. 


WINGS AT REST 


A Bird Day Tragedy in One Act. 


By FREDERICK LeROY SARGENT 
PRICES: 


SINGLE COPIES, 5 CTS. 50 CTS. A DOZEN 
$2.00 A HUNDRED. 


$ Write for Catalogue, 
J& Price-List, vt 
Any Information, 


Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 


COLLEGES. 


USTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 

TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 
better positions should write for an. 

nouncement of Central University Correspondence Schc 
iving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of B.S, 
‘c's. Ph.B., Ph.D., ete.; also of great. value to Physicians 


wt and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre- 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. (w) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


YHE ORANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU. Specia! 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
«school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATK NORMAL SOHCOL, 
S FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


EK NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

Sur. ladies only. For catalogues address the 

Principal, w . P. BECKWITH. 
SCHOOL 


grate NORMAL WESTFIELD, MAss. 
Xx For bo 


sexes. 
r catalogues address 
CHARLES S. CHAP®N, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcHBuRG, MAss. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Princ ipal. 


Sa 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

rience as a teacher, and a stu- 
niversity Medical School, gifted 

in public effort, would like to teach Physiology ib 

summer schools or institutes. 

Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
2 Romersaet Street. 


A WOMAN with ex 
dent in Boston 


New England Publishing Co., 


CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
45 Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerst Street. 


Summer Schools. 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. SUMMER CLASSES in 


Biology, Chemistry, Classics. 
Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (founded 1841), 
Kingston, Canada, at head of 1000 Islands, 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


begin July 2d, For announcement address 
SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 

Summer School at Seaside (Asbury Park, 
N.J.). Particulars at the BERLITZ SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES, Madison Square, New York. 


Lafayette College, 


place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
EASTON, PA. 


every true of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 


It will be easy to make money during the war if you 


Specimen copy of Lxpression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Chem. 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 22d Fall 
term begins September 15th. 

For Catalogues address Tur REGISTRAR, 


Teachers Can Make Money 


OUR PUBLICATIONS 
At Institutes and Summer Schools. 


No more lucrative work ean be found than that which 
Write us at once for 
full particulars. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


REPRESENTING 


we have to offer, 


CHICAGO; 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


community, 


izer. 


begin much later. 


adapt your business to war conditions. 
ploy a number of teachers during the 
longer, to travel for us and appoint local organizers in each 
If you do not wish to leave home or devote 
your entire time, we can offer you a position as local organ- 
No book selling in either case. 
conflict with your school duties. 
liberty are finding with us employment at once lucrative and 
in harmony with their tastes and education. 
to consider your application NOW, even should your vacation 
For confidential, sealed proposition con- 
cerning salary, commission, etc., address 

A. H. MONROE, Prest., 


Dept. K 6, 320-324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


State particularly when your Vacation begins. 


We desire to em- 
1898 vacation, or 


Neither position will 
Many teachers already at 


We are ready 


ress, GUSTAF LAI SON, Pr pal. 
— 
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ountain, Fenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 
in August. ‘ ay 
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